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REMARKABLE REMARKS 


ARTHUR GLEASON—Europe is in ruins 
and cannot be tinkered. 

Don Marquis—Some persons are likable 
in spite of their unswerving integrity. 

Hersert N. Casson—Ignorance of the 
law excuses no one—except the judges. 

« THE Ex-Katser—aAll that is happening 
in Germany goes to my heart. I did not 
will it. 

Epwarp W. Beatty—Today it is not 
the length of your life, but the uneaes 
that counts. 

Ep. HowE—I am of the opinion that 
every quiet person finally concludes he is 
a great philosopher. 

ARTHUR JAMES BALFouR— Democracy is 
not a suit of clothes that can be put on at 
any stage of development. 

FRANK Di~tNot—One of the fascinating 
things about a typical American woman is 
her truly romantic temperament, 

Rev. W. T. McELvEEN—A soft answer 
may turn away much wrath, but a little 
sarcasm may stir up much more. 

NicoLat LENINE—The Russian Govern- 
ment would be inclined to pay its debts if 
by that means the war against it could be 
stopped. 

JAMES WELDON JOHNSON—It is a won- 
der that somebody didn’t try to prove, after 
he licked Jim Jeffries, that Jack Johnson 
was a white man. 

SAMUEL GompERS—It is only fair and 
just to say that to mgs | labor is due 
a eredit and an obligation for their whole- 
hearted support of the war. 

Pror, Horace Meyer KaLiten—In the 
League of Nations is the hope and secur- 
ity of the black man of Africa no less than 
of the white man of Europe. 

NorMAN Hapcoop—It is very difficult 
for an American who has not been abroad 
a good deal during the war to realize the 
enormous power of the President in Europe. 

PRESIDENT W1ILsoN—National purposes 
have fallen more and more into the back- 
rround and the common purpose of en- 
lightened mankind has taken their place. 

PREMIER CLEMENCEAU—The Mahara‘. 
of Bikenie invited me to hunt the tiger in 
his country. Well, it is the Anarchists who 
pene hunted “the Tiger” but they missed 
1m 

Irving Fisner—Any American econo- 
mist who hereafter lends his talents to 
serve and inflame a hoggish chauvinism, is 
betraying the high ideals and purposes of 
America in this war. 


Wirt1amM Howarp Tart—Nationalism 
is just as consistent with an effort to or- 
ganize the world internationally to main- 
tain peace as love of family is consistent 
with love of country. 


C. Kuntz—It is the work of the Soviet 
state to put concrete content ‘into the 
cmpty phrase of the passing civilization, 

“All men are free and equal,” by eradicat- 
ing the causes of social inequality. 


Joun D, Rockeretter, Jr.—In the days 
When kings and queens reigned over their 
subjects, the gratification of the desires of 
those in high places was regarded as of 
Supreme moment, but in these days the 
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selfish pursuit of personal ends at the ex- 
pense of the group can and will no longer 
be tolerated. 

Dr. GEorcE W. Kircuwry—tThere is a 
great deal of talk about prosperous times 
that are coming but it is plain to any one 
in touch with the industrial situation that 
they are not with us yet. 











NATIONAL EFFICIENCY 
A monthly section devoted to 
business, personal and national 
efficiency. Official organ of the 
National Efficiency Society. Pub- 
lished in the third issue of 
The Independent each month 


THE COUNTRYSIDE 
Incorporating The Countryside 
Magazine and Suburban Life. 
A monthly section devoted to 
sensible and efficient country- 
side living: better houses, better 
rooms, better gardens, better 
roads and better’ towns. Pub- 
lished in the first issue of 
The Independent each month 





THE NEW PLAYS 


Now that the war is over Goethe will go 
if given in French to the music of Mas- 
senet. The sorrows of Werther consist of 
four sad acts-—three partings and one sui- 
cide; admirably sung and very tastefully 
staged by the Chicago Opera Company. 
(Lexington Theater.) 

Another monarchy falls—this time the 
imaginary kingdom so dear to musical com- 
edy—when the Royal Vagabond founds a 
republic. The play has “go,” good songs, 
beautiful costumes, and is thoroly Cohan- 
esque. (Cohan and Harris Theater.) 


La Nuit des Rois. In this disguise 
Shakespeare’s “Twelfth Night” is given in 
the French language and French fashion at 
the Theatre du Vieux Colombier. Copeau 
and his company are always at their best 
in seveneenth century horse-play. 








In our issue of February 15 we said 
that Mr. Eberlein, author of “Italy’s 
Claims to the Adriatic,” had been re- 
quested by United States representa- 
tives to prepare for use at the Peace 
Conference a pamphlet on the Italian 
question. Mr. Eberlein asks us to say 
that a brief report, not a pamphlet, 
was submitted and that it was not for 
general circulation. The request for 
such a report was made by Government 
officials, but it was made unofficially. 








BALLADE OF FREE VERSE 


Up to the end of the great Queen’s reign 
Pegasus proved a tractable steed ; 

Verse was metrical, mostly sane ; 
“Fleshly” singers who wished to exceed 
Seldom, however great was their need, 

Held that prosody was a crime. 

Critics were one and all agreed: 

“Poets will never abandon rime.” 


Now, inspired by a high disdain. 
Grudging the past its rightful meed, 
Georgian minstrels, might and main, 
Urge that verse must be wholly freed 
Now and forever from rules that lead 
Singers in chains to a jingling chime, 
Slaves of the obscurantist screed: 
“Poets will never abandon rime.” 


Milton and Tennyson gave them pain; 
Marinetti’s the man they heed 

Grim ‘apostle of stress and strain, 
Noise, machinery, smell, and speed. 
Yet the best of the British breed, 

Fighters who sing mid blood and grime, 
Lend new force to the ancient rede: 

“Poets will never abandon rime.” 

ENVOY 

Prince, vers libre is a noxious weed: 
Verse that is blank may be sublime ; 

Still, in spite of the Georgian creed, 
Poets will never abandon rime. 

—Reprinted from Punch 
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INDUSTRIAL 


important clause in the Covenant for a League of 

Nations is Article XX providing for a permanent 
bureau “to secure and maintain fair and humane conditions 
of labor for men, women and children.” This is the first 
time in the history of the world that the nations have 
joined together in a common effort to alleviate the condi- 
tions of the masses and exercize such control over com- 
merce and industry as shall prevent these being the means 
of oppression and the cause of wars and revolutions. 

The same shift from political to industrial questions is 
observable within each nation. Every government is begin- 
ning to realize that its duty is not merely to maintain the 
commonwealth but to increase the common wealth. Em- 
ployers and employees are counseling together as never 
before how so to manage their mutual business for the 
benefit of both. The war has shown that more can be ac- 
complished thru codperation than by competition. It is at 
length being perceived that the effort of the employer to 
get the utmost work for the least money and the effort of 
the employee to get the utmost money for the least work 
were jointly injurious to their common interests whichever 
side may have gained the temporary advantage. Under the 
pressure of patriotism both parties have in large part aban- 
doned their former attitudes and both have benefited. Un- 
precedentedly high wages have been paid and on the other 
hand the labor unions have relaxed their opposition to the 
use of labor-saving devices, speeding up methods and eco- 
nomical processes. In England this suspension of union 
rules and practices was agreed to under the explicit under- 
standing that they would te restored at the end of the war. 
It was an armistice between labor and capital, not a 
treaty of peace. But now that the foreign war is over both 
sides are doubtful whether they had better resume the in- 
ternal conflict. Doubtless during this emergency some men 
have worked harder and longer than they should and some 
women and children have worked who should not. These 
things will have to be changed. But the war has proved to 
men that they can by proper means accomplish more with- 
out overworking than they thought they could, it has given 
to women a taste of economic independence that they will 
not forget and it has shown that even children may under 
certain conditions take part with benefit to themselves in 
the productive activities of the society in which they live. 

At any rate industrial relations will not go back al- 
together to their pre-war state. In England a new labor 
official, the shop steward, seems likely to take the place of 
the old walking delegate, and the Whitley Committee rec- 
ommends to Parliament the formation of joint councils of 
employers and employees for the supervision of every trade 
and factory. ‘The new ideals of industry have:found. their 
best expression in the Reconstruction Program of the Brit- 
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DEMOCRACY 


ish Labor party, which has been republished in America in 
various pamphlets under such titles as “Labor and the 
New Social Order” or “Towards a New World,” and may 
be purchased thru any newsdealer for a few cents. This 
manifesto is remarkable in that it demands the democratic 
control of industry, not merely to get higher wages for the 
workingman—the aim of the old unionism—but primarily 
“to increase the nation’s aggregate annual production, not 
of profits and dividends, but of useful commodities and 
services.” The means by which it is proposed to accom- 
plish this are: 

(a) the elimination of every kind of inefficiency and waste; 

(b) the application both of more honest determination to pro- 
duce the very best, and of more science and intelligence to every 
branch of the nation’s work ; together with 

(c) an improvement in social, political, and industrial organi- 
zation; and 

(d) the indispensable marshaling of the nation’s resources so 


that each need is met in the order of, and in proportion to, its 
real national importance. 


So, it seems, labor demands democratic control of indus- 
try for the very same reason that capital insists upon re- 
taining control of it, that is, the necessity of maintaining 
efficiency of production. This indeed is the crucial point and 
unless it can be demonstrated by actual trials that popular 
management of manufacture is at least as productive as 
management by an individual or corporation there is no 
use talking about it. Every system of industry must ulti- 
mately be tested by this: Will it work? Is it efficient? Does 
it pay? Does it get results? Does it produce more wealth 
than it costs in labor and material? If it does not meet this 
requirement it will go into bankruptcy no matter how 
democratic it may be. 

The decisive factor is the same as in the choice of polit- 
ical systems. The Czar’s regime worked badly—but it 
worked. It maintained a certain degree of law and order; 
fostered a certain degree of prosperity. The Kaiser’s regime 
worked badly—but it worked, much better anyhow than 
the Czar’s. Now if the present Russian and German so- 
cialistic republics do not work at least as well, do not attain 
the aims of good government to as great an extent, then 
the people will call back the Czar and the Kaiser and we 
cannot blame them. So, too, in industry. Capitalism works 
badly in some respects—but it works. Any proposed substi- 
tute must at least equal it in productive efficiency or it will 
go under. ‘ 

For the whole question hinges, as is now being recognized, 
on the matter of production. The three factors involved, 
(1) production, (2) distribution, and (3) consumption, 
have each in turn unduly monopolized attention, beginning 
with the last.: When social reform began to be consid- 
ered, criticism was concentrated upon consumption. Thrift, 
economy, saving, the simple life, the gospel of Samuel 
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Smiles, these were the lessons taught. This was good so 
far as it went, but it could not go far. If we kept all our 
millionaires on bread and water and made them wear out 
their old clothes, the. rest of us would not be much the 
richer and we might be much the poorer. We do not want 
curtailment, but expansion; not less luxury but more wealth 
for everybody. 

The thrift crusade died down in time and little was 
heard of it till the Great War. For a long time the second 
factor, distribution, absorbed public attention. The ine- 
qualities of wealth shocked the public conscience as_ the 
extravagance of the wealthy had shocked the previous 
generation. The demand was for the division of wealth, 
some said equally, some said according to ability, some 
said according to need. The workingmen were determined 
to get a larger share of the profits for themselves at 
whatever cost to the industry. They opposed the intro- 
duction of labor-saving machinery, they precipitated strikes 
to prove their power; they cultivated inefficiency; they de- 
liberately slowed up their work in order to make more; they 
practised sabotage. This policy has by no means disap- 
peared. In fact it has lately taken a most virulent form 
in the I. W. W. But at the same time attention is being 
directed toward the only one of the three factors that can 
afford us real relief, that is, increase of production. We 
are not condemning thrift or defending the present unfair 
distribution of wealth. We are merely pointing the unde- 
niable fact that if an ideal standard of consumption could 
be universally imposed and a perfect system of distribu- 
tion established, the people would still be far from get- 
ting as much wealth as they want and ought to have and 
might have. As a matter of economy extravagant personal 
expenditure should be checked. As a matter of justice the 
inequitable distribution of wealth should be rectified. But 
we must not be deluded into thinking that we can reach 
our goal by these routes. The problem can never be solved 
by subtraction from our present way of living or by divi- 
sion of such wealth as there is. It can only be solved by 
the third rule of arithmetic, that is, multiplication of the 
means of production. In this direction alone is their unlim- 
ited opportunity for expansion. The introduction of steam- 
run machinery has multiplied the producing power of man 
a hundredfold, and if this were again multiplied as it 
might, then in time we should have something worth quar- 
reling about. 

Hitherto labor and capital in fighting each other have 
in large part lost what they were fighting for. They have 
both been bleeding the goose that lays the golden egg. The 
question is now whether a better way can be found, whether 
it is possible to combine democratic control with expert 
management. The question, we must confess, has not been 
solved altogether satisfactorily in the political field, and 
it will be still more difficult in the industrial, because that 
is more vital. We can live under a very corrupt and ineffi- 
cient administration of government if we can get enough 
to eat. We cannot live under. a very corrupt and inefficient 
administration of business because we cannot get enough 
to eat. If our meals were as unpunctual as our mails and 
our wages as unreliable as our pensions, we would be in 
a sad state. 

In Russia the Bolsheviki democratized industry by sim- 
ply seizing the shops and electing a committee of working- 
men to run them. But this did not work. It resulted in the 
demoralization of industry, and wholesale starvation. But 
there is one nice thing about the Bolsheviki, they are al- 
ways willing to sacrifice their principles to practicality. 
They are beginning to call back the hated bourgeoisie, and 
are hiring engineers, financiers, managers, experts of all 
kinds, and paying them as big salaries as they have to. 
Lenine’s advice to the Bolsheviki in the pamphlet “Soviets 
at Work,” might be published in any of our efficiency mag- 
azines with some changes of phraseology, for it is devoted 


to urging increase of production, speeding up processes, 
“iron discipline during work,” careful accounting, business 
devices, the Taylor system of scientific management, and 
the like. Probably he cannot get the Bolsheviki to carry 
out this program, but he shows more sense than the I. W. 
W. who preaches sabotage or the unionist who believes his 
duty to his class requires him to do as little work as 
possible. ‘ 

Mazzini, the Italian patriot, defined democracy as “prog- 
ress of all thru all under the leadership of the best and 
wisest.” Plato in describing his socialistic republic said it 
must be ruled by philosophers. He did not mean professors 
of metaphysics, but rather what we should call efficiency 
experts or men of science. If such definitions of democracy 
are adhered to we may view the advent of industrial de- 
mocracy with great hopefulness. 


THE AMERICAN WAR AIMS 


T is easier to determine the causes of a war than its 
| aims. A man generally knows why he is fighting but 

not always what he is fighting for. The question of the 
real objects of both belligerents in the Franco-Prussian 
War and in the American Civil War is still hotly disputed 
after half a century. 

At the beginning of the Great War there was the same 
doubt as in other wars about its purposes. Even those on 
the same side or in the same country had different ideals 
and purposes in mind. But thanks to President Wilson’s 
insistence this dubiety was cleared up. The Allies were in- 
duced to make an official statement of their war aims. The 
President followed this with a statement of the American 
aims. These were in general closely consonant with those 
of the Allies but introduced two new and very different 
ideals, first, the overthrow of the Prussian autocracy and, 
second, the establishment of a League of Nations. Under 
this sign we have conquered. Our enemies surrendered on 
conditions including those and our friends adopted them as 
their own. The first has already been accomplished by the 
German revolution and the only obstacle to the second is 
the reluctance of certain Americans to carry out the- project 
to which their country is pledged. 

The reason why these are the American aims is. not be- 
cause Mr. Wilson said they were. He said so because they 
were. As an historian and statesman he could not have said 
otherwise. The overthrow of autocracy was the fundamen- 
tal principle of this nation from its natal day. The union 
of several states into one federation “to establish justice, 
insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the common de- 
fense, promote the general welfare and secure the blessings 
of liberty” is an American idea, and we have proved how 
it can be done. The preamble to the draft of the covenant 
of the League of Nations is our echo of this tho in less elo- 
quent language. The Monroe Doctrine was an extension 
of our idea of mutual aid and protection to weaker coun- 
tries. The proposed League of Nations is an extension of 
the Monroe Doctrine to all countries. Nowhere else on earth 
has there been so much talk of the federation of the world 
and nowhere has the subject been more thoroly studied than 
in the United States. It is America’s great contribution to 
the science of international relations. 

In war and in peace these two principles have always 
been the aims of America, and we trust that America will 
have the honor of bringing them finally into effect. 


THE SIXTY-FIFTH CONGRESS 


F the sixty-five Congresses that have lived their little 
day in the world of political affairs and died, none 


has been less lamented than the Sixty-fifth is now, 
or will be after the funeral bunting has been put away. 
The Mexican War Congresses and the Congresses that al- 
lowed the Southern States to become a confederacy in re- 
bellion were pretty bad, but they included in their per- 
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sonnel enough men of parts and distinction to make their 
proceedings interesting. The Sixty-fifth Congress did not, 
tho it shall be remembered as the Congress of the Honor- 
able Jeff McLemore, statesman “at large”; the Honorable 
Claude Kitchin, financier; the Honorable Jeanette Rankin, 
first American Senator of her sex (and, to the un- 
holy joy of male scoffers, unable to make up her mind how 
to vote); and the Honorable William Joel Stone, pacifist, 
in command of the Foreign Relations Committee. 

For another circumstance also the Sixty-fifth Congress 
will be remembered. President Wilson, breaker of prec- 
edents and of conventions, dominated it as no Congress in 
our history has ever been dominated before, and to a de- 
gree that parliamentary bodies like the House of Commons 
have seldom been dominated by a Prime Minister. It had 
no constructive policy and no organized collective will of 
its own. 

The Sixty-sixth Congress is not, to present appearance, 
more promising, except that it will probably have a com- 
petent Speaker and a competent Chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means; but in the Senate the Honorable 


James A. Reed will continue to denounce the wickedness 
and the folly of entangling alliances. He will keep green 
the memory of our Monroe Doctrine and warn us against 
the attempt of Mr. Wilson and Mr. Taft to extend its 
benefits to the world by means of a League of Nations. 








The motto Glick auf (Good luck!), which used to stand above 
the entrance to the Columbia School of Mines, has been neatly 
chiseled off, and Deutsches Haus has changed its name to Colum- 
bia House. But the Stanford motto Die Luft der Freiheit Weht 
(the wind of freedom blows) is still retained and is to be found 
upon the service flag of that institution. Yet Stanford was in 
the war long before our Government with such men as Hoover 
Kellogg and Wilbur hard at work. It was the first—possibly 
the only—university to offer all of its faculty and facilities to 
the Government without charge. Apparently there are other tests 
of patriotism than aversion to the German language. 





Now isn’t it funny that all races should have a say on the ques- 
tion of what shall be done with Africa except the negroes? The 
French Government refuses passports to colored Americans who 
want to go to Paris for a Pan African Congress. 








Sixteen to one seems to be the ratio of the silver to the gold 
chevrons. 


I HAVE COME BACK TO REPORT PROGRESS 


And I Do Not Believe That the Progress 
Is Going to Stop Short of the Goal 
PRESIDENT WILSON’S SPEECH IN BOSTON ON FEBRUARY 24 


wonder if you are half as glad to see me as I am to see you. 

It warms my heart to see a great body of my fellow-citizens 

again, because, in some respects, during the recent months I 
have been very lonely indeed without your comradeship and 
counsel; and I tried at every step of the work which fell to me 
to recall what I was sure would be your counsel with regard to 
the great matters which were under consideration. 

I do not want you to think that I have not been appreciative 
of the extraordinarily generous reception which was given to me 
on the.other side in saying that it makes me very happy to get 
home again. I do not mean to say that I was not very deeply 
touched by the cries that came from the great crowds on the 
other side. But I want to say to you in all honesty that I felt 
them to be a call of greeting to you rather than to me. 

I did not feel that the greeting was personal. I had in my 
heart the over-crowning pride of being your representative and 
of receiving the plaudits of men everywhere who felt that your 
hearts beat with theirs in the cause of liberty. There was no 
mistaking the tone in the voices of those great crowds. It was not 
a tone of mere greeting, it was not a tone of mere generous wel- 
come; it was the calling of comrade to comrade, the cries that 
come from men who say, ‘“‘We have waited for this day, when 
the friends of liberty should come across the sea and shake hands 
with us, to see that a new world was constructed upon a new 
basis and foundation of justice and right.” 


THE PROUDEST THING 


I can’t tell you the inspiration that came from the sentiments 
that came out of those simple voices of the crowd. And the 
proudest thing I have to report to you is that this great country 
of ours is trusted thruout the world. 

I have not come to report the proceedings or the results of 
the proceedings of the Peace Conference; that would be prema- 
ture. I can say that I have received very happy impressions frem 
this conference; the impressions that, while there are many 
differences of judgment, while there are some divergencies of 
object, there is, nevertheless, a common spirit and a common 
realization of the necessity of setting up new standards of right 
in the world. 

Because the men who are in conference in Paris realize as 
keenly as any American can realize that they are not the masters 
of their people; that they are the servants of their people, and 
that the spirit of their people has awakened to a new purpose 
and a new conception of their power to realize that purpose, and 
that no man dare go home from that conference and report any- 
thing less noble than was expected of it. 

The conference seems to you to go slowly; from day to day 
in Paris it seems to go slowly; but I wonder if you realize the 
complexity of the task which it has undertaken. It seems as if 
the settlements of this war affect, and affect directly, every great, 
and I sometimes think every small, nation in the world, and no 


one decision can prudently be made which is not properly linked 
in with the great series of other decisions which must accompany 
it, and it must be reckoned in with the final result if the rea) 
quality and character of that result is to be properly judged. 

What we are doing is to hear the whole case; hear it from 
the mouths of the men most interested; hear it from those who 
are officially commissioned to state it; hear the rival claims; hear 
the claims that affect new nationalities, that affect new areas of 
the world, that affect new commercial and economic connections 
that have been established by the great world war thru which 
we have gone. And I have been struck by the moderateness of 
those who have represented national claims. I can testify that 
I have nowhere seen the gleam of passion. I have seen earnest- 
ness, I have seen tears come to the eyes of men who plead for 
downtrodden people whom they were privileged to speak for; but 
they were not the tears of anguish, but the tears of ardent 
hope. 

And I don’t see how any man can fail to have been subdued 
by these pleas, subdued to this feeling, that he was not there to 
assert an individual judgment of his own but to try to assist the 
cause of humanity. 

EVERY NATION BELIEVES IN US 


And, in the midst of it all, every interest seeks out, first of all, 
when it reaches Paris, the representatives of the United States. 
Why? Because—and I think I am stating the most wonderful 
fact in history—because there is no nation in EPurope that sus- 
pects the motives of the United States. 

Was there ever so wonderful a thing seen before? Was there 
ever so moving a thing? Was there ever any fact that so bound 
the nation that had won that esteem forever to deserve it? 

I would not have you understand that the great men who 
represent the other nations there in conference are disesteemed 
by those who know them. Quite the contrary. But you understand 
that the nations of Europe have again and again clashed with 
one another in competitive interest. It is impossible for men to 
forget those sharp issues that were drawn between them in times 
past. It is impossible for men to believe that all ambitions have 
all of a sudden been foregone. They remember territory that was 
coveted; they remember rights that it was attempted to extort; 
they remember political ambitions which it was attempted to 
realize, and, while they believe that men have come into a differ- 
ent temper, they cannot forget these things, and so they do not 
resort to one another for a dispassionate view of the matters in 
controversy. They resort to that nation which has won the en- 
viable distinction of being regarded as the friend of mankind. 

Whenever it is desired to send a small force of soldiers to 
occupy a piece of territory where it is thought nobody else will 
be welcome, they ask for American soldiers. And where other 
soldiers would be looked upon with suspicion and perhaps met 
with resistance, the American soldier is welcomed with acclaim, 
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I have been searching for the fundamental fact that converted 
Europe to believe in us. Before this war, Europe did not believe 
in us as she does now. She did not believe in us thruout the first 
three years of the war. She seems really to have believed that 
we were holding off because we thought we could make more 
by staying out than by going in. And, all of a sudden, in a short 
eighteen months, the whole verdict is reversed. There can be but 
one explanation for it. They saw what we did—that, without 
making a single claim, we put all our men and all our means 
at the disposal of those who were fighting for their homes, in the 
first instance, but for a cause, the cause of human rights and 
justice, and that we went in, not to support their national claims, 
but to support the great cause which they held in common. And 
when they saw that America not only held ideals, but acted 
ideals, they were converted to America and became firm partizans 
of those ideals. 


SOMETHING THAT MADE DANGER WORTH WHILE 


I met a group of scholars when I was in Paris—some gentle- 
men from one of the Greek universities who had come to see 
me, and in whose presence, or rather in the presence of whose 
traditions of learning I felt very young indeed. I told them that 
I had one of the delightful revenges that sometimes come to a 
man. All my life I had heard men speak with a sort of con- 
descension of ideals and of idealists, and particularly those sep- 
arated, encloistered persons whom they choose to term academic, 
who were in the habit of uttering ideals in the free atmosphere, 
when they clash with nobody in particular. 

And I said I have had this sweet revenge: speaking with per- 
fect frankness, in'the name of the people of the United States, I 
have uttered as the objects of this great war ideals, and nothing 
but ideals, and the war has been won by that inspiration. Men 
were fighting with tense muscles and lowered head until they 
came to realize those things, feelmg they were fighting for their 
lives and their country, and when these accents of what it was 
all about reached them from America, they lifted their heads, 
they raised their eyes to heaven, when they saw men in khaki 
coming across the sea in the spirit of crusaders, and they found 
that these were strange men, reckless of danger not only, but 
reckless because they seemed to see something that made that 
danger worth while. Men have testified to me in Europe that our 
men were possest by something that they could only call a reli- 
gious fervor. They were not like any of the other soldiers. They 
had a vision, they had a dream, and they were fighting in the 
dream, and, fighting in the dream, they turned the whole tide 
of battle, and it never came back. 


A EUROPE OF SETTLED PEACE 


And now do you realize that this confidence we have estab- 
lished thruout the world imposes a burden upon us, if you choose 
to call it a burden. It is one of those burdens which any nation 
ought to be proud to carry. Any man who resists the present tides 
that run in the world will find himself thrown upon a shore so 
high and barren that it will seem as if he had been separated 
from his human kind forever. 

The Europe that I left the other day was full of something 
that it had never felt fill its heart so full before. It was full of 
hope. The Europe of the second year of the war, the Europe of 
the third year of the war, was sinking to a sort of stubborn 
desperation. They did not see any great thing to be achieved, 
even when the war should be won. They hoped there would be 
some salvage; they hoped that they could clear their territories 
of invading armies: they hoped they could set up their homes and 
start their industries afresh. But they thought it would simply 
be the resumption of the old life that Europe had led—led in 
fear, led in anxiety, led in constant suspicious watchfulness. 
They never dreamed that it would be a Europe of settled peace 
and of justified hope. 

And now these ideals have wrought this new magic, that all 
the peoples of Europe are buoyed up and confident in the spirit 
of hope, because they believe that we are at the eve of a new 
age in the world, when nations will understand one another, 
when nations will support one another in every just cause, when 
nations will unite every moral and every physical strength to see 
that the right shall prevail. 


IF WE WERE TO FAIL 


If America were at this juncture to fail the world, what would 
come of it? I do not mean any disrespect to any other great 
people when I say that America is the hope of the world; and if 
she does not Justify that hope, the results are unthinkable. Men 
will be thrown back upon the bitterness of disappointment not 
only, but the bitterness of despair. All nations will be set up as 
hostile camps again; the men at the Peace Conference will go 
home with their heads upon their breasts, knowing that they have 
failed—-for they were bidden not to come home from there until 
they did something more than sign a treaty of peace. 

Suppose we sign the treaty of peace and that it is the most 
satisfactory treaty of peace that ‘the confusing elements of the 
modern world will afford, and go home and think about our 
labors, wé will know that we have left written upon the historic 
table‘at Vérsailles, upon which Vergerines and Benjamin Frank- 


lin wrote their names, nothing but a modern scrap of paper; no 
nations united to defend it, no great forces combined to make it 
good, no assurance given to the downtrodden and fearful people 
of the world that they shall be safe. 

Any man who thinks that America will take part in giving 
the world any such rebuff and disappointment as that does not 
know America. I invite him to test the sentiments of the nation. 
We set this nation up to make men free, and we did not confine 
our conception and purpose to America, and now we will make 
men free. If we did not do that, the fame of America would be! 
gone, and all her powers would be dissipated. She then would 
have to keep her power for those narrow, selfish, provincial pur- 
poses which seem so dear to some minds that have no sweep be- 
yond the nearest horizon. 

I should welcome no sweeter challenge than that. I have fight- 
ing blood in me, and it is sometimes a delight to let it have scope, 
but if it is a challenge on this occasion it will be an indulgence. 
Think of the picture, think of the utter blackness that would 
fall on the world. America has failed! America made a little 
essay at generosity, and then withdrew. America said, “We are 
your friends,” but it was only for today, not for tomorrow. 
America said, “Here is our power to vindicate right,” and then 
the next day said, ‘Let right take care of itself, and we will take 
care of ourselves.” America said, “We set up a light to lead men 
along the paths of liberty, but we have lowered it; it is intended 
only to light our own paths.” We set up a great ideal of liberty. 
and then we said: “Liberty is a thing that you must win for 
yourself. Do not call upon us.” 

And think of the world that we would leave. Do you realize 
how many new nations are going to be set up im the presence 
of old and powerful nations in Europe. and left there, if left by 
us without a disinterested friend? 

Do you believe in the Polish cause, as I do? Are you going to 
set up Poland, immature, inexperienced, as yet unorganized, and 
leave her with a circle of armies around her? Do you believe in 
the aspiration of the Czecho-Slovaks and the Jugoslavs, as I do? 
Do you know how many powers would be quick to pounce upon 
them if there were not the guarantees of the world behind their 
liberty ? ‘ 

Have you thought of the sufferings of Armenia? You poured 
out your money to help succor the Armenians after they suffered : 
now set your strength so that they+shall never suffer again. 

The arrangements of the present peace cannot stand a genera 
tion unless they are guaranteed by the united forces of the civil- 
ized world. And, if we do not guarantee them can you not see 
the picture? Your hearts have instructed you where the burden 
of this war fell. It did not fall upon the national treasuries, it 
did not fall upon the instruments of administration, it did not fall 
upon the resources of the nation. It fell upen the victims’ homes 
everywhere—where women were toiling in the hope that their 
men would come back. 

When I think of the homes upon which dull despair would set- 
tle were this great hope disappointed, I should wish for my part 
never to have had America play any part whatever in this attempt 
to emancipate the world. But I talk as if there were any ques- 
tion. I have no more doubt of the verdict of America in this 
matter than I have doubt of the blood that is in me. 


THE PEOPLE ARE IN POWER 


And so, my fellow-citizens, I have come back to report progress, 
and I do not believe that the progress is going to stop short of 
the goal. The nations of the world have set their heads now to do 
a great thing and they are not going to slacken their purpose. 
And when I speak of the nations of the world I do not speak of 
the governments of the world. I speak of the peoples who con- 
stitute the nations of the world. They are in the saddle and they 
are going to see to it that, if their present governments do not 
do their will, some other governments shall. And the secret is out 
and the present governments know it. 

There is a great deal of harmony to be got out of common 
knowledge. There is a great deal of sympathy to be got out of 
living in the same atmosphere; and, except for the differences 
of languages, which puzzled my American ear very sadly, I could 
have believed I was at home, in France, or in Italy, or in England, 
when! I was on the streets, when I was in the presence of the 
crowds, when I was in great halls where men were gathered 
together irrespective of class. I did not feel quite as much at 
home there as I do here, but I felt that, now, at any rate, after 
this storm of war had cleared the air, men were seeing eye to eye 
everywhere and that these were the kind of folks who would 
understand what the kind of folks at home would understand 
and that they were thinking the same things. 

When I sample myself, I think I find that I am a typical 
American, and, if I sample deep enough and get down to what 
is probably the true stuff of a man, then I have hope that it is 
part of the stuff that is like the other fellow’s at home. And, 
therefore, probing deep in my heart and trying to see the things 
that are right, without regard to the things that may be debated 
as expedient, I feel that I am interpreting the purpose and the 
thought of America; and in loving America I find I have joined 
the great majority of my fellow-men thruout the world. 
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President Wilson did 
not seek the easiest 
way in when he chose 
Boston as the port of debarkation on 
his return from the Peace Conference. 
Boston is proverbially unenthusiastic, 
Boston is habitually Republican, Bos- 
ton is anything but grateful to the 
Wilson administration. But the recep- 
tion that met the President as he came 
ashore from the “George Washington” 
drowned all these factors in a genuine 
welcome that voiced the people’s sup- 
port of the leader of the League of 
Nations. As one Boston paper, the 
Christian Science Monitor, described 
it— 

President Wilson, promoter and defend- 
er of a new standard of justice for the 
world, stepped ashore at Boston on Mon- 
day en route from Paris to Washington. 
From the time of the presidential salute of 
twenty-one guns, when the President de- 
barked from the “George Washington,” 
until he waved farewell from his special car 
five hours later, he found encouragement 
in the enthusiastic attitude of the people. 
When he challenged the critics of the 
League of Nations he was cheered, and 
when he pictured the hope of smaller na- 
tions centered in this covenant, he was 
cheered. When he said that the application 
of the democratic standards of this new 
“Magna Charta” will unite the whole civil- 
ized world, he was cheered to the echo. 

The President was met in Boston 
harbor by a convoy of destroyers and 
of aeroplanes, given a salute of navy 
guns, and welcomed by waving flags 
on ships and buildings and in the crowd 
of 200,000 people that cheered him as 
he drove from the pier to Copley 
Square. 

At Mechanics’ Hall President Wil- 
son made his first speech on the results 
of the Peace Conference, a speech in 
which he set forth in inspiring fashion 


The President’s 
Homecoming 
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THE GREAT WAR | 
February 20—American treops enter || 
Berlin to guard food. Habibullah, 
Afghan Ameer, murdered. 

February 21—Kurt Eisner, Bavarian || 
Premier, murdered. Civil war in 
Bavaria. Clemenceau out of danger. 

February 22—Revolt at Budapest. || 
Allies advance in northern Russia. | 
Peace Congress votes. to hasten 
work. 

February 23—Soviet dictatorship at- 
tempted at Munich. Bela Kun, Com- 
munist leader, killed at Budapest. 

February 24—Prince Leopold of Ba- 
varia arrested for treason. Lloyd 
George introduces bill to head off | 
strikes, 

February 25—Widespread disorders 
in Germany. Truce between Ukrain- 
ians and Poles. 

February 26—Communists arrested at 
Budapest confess being financed 
from Russian sources against Hun- | 
garian republic. 
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his challenge to America to support 
the League of Nations. Most of the 
speech is published on pages 321 and 
322 of this issue. There were several 
points, however, at which the reaction 
of his audience was significant, as in 
the cheer that greeted one of his open- 
ing statements, “The proudest thing I 
have to report to you is that this great 
country of ours is trusted thruout the 
world.” Another great cheer came 
when the President presented the 
cause of the small nations: 

The arrangements of the present peace 
cannot stand a generation unless they are 
guaranteed by the united forces of the 
civilized world. have no more 
doubt of the verdict of America in this 


matter than I have of the b!ood that is in 
me, 
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But the crowd proclaimed its loud- 
est enthusiasm when President Wilson 
announced his own fighting stand: 

We set this nation up to make men free 
and we did not confine our conception and 
purpose to America and now we will make 
men free. If we did not do that all the 
fame of America would be gone and all 
her power would be dissipated. She would 
then have to keep her honor for those nar- 
row, selfish, provincial purposes which 
seem so dear to some minds that have no 
sweep beyond the nearest horizon. I should 
welcome no sweeter challenge than that. I 
have fighting blood in me and it is some- 
times a delight to let it have scope, but if 
it is a challenge on this occasion it will 
be an indulgence. 


“What will it do 
to the Monroe 
Doctrine?” was 
the first question put to President 
Wilson in his informal discussion of 
the League of Nations with members 
of the Senate and House committees 
on Foreign Affairs. The President’s 
answer denied that the League would 
in any way abrogate the Monroe Doc- 
trine. Rather, he pointed out, it ex- 
tends the principle of the Monroe Doc- 
trine to the entire world. In answer to 
Senator Brandegee’s suggestion that 
an amendment be made to the cove- 
nant of the League specifically recog- 
nizing the Monroe Doctrine, President 
Wilson said that it was already thoroly 
recognized by the European nations 
but that it could not well be written 
into the League constitution. That 
constitution will probably be ratified 
by the Peace Conference, said the 
President, precisely as it stands and 
was agreed to by representatives of 
fourteen nations. 

Some of the other important points 


President Wilson 
Explains the League 
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“AND THEY SHALL BEAT THEIR SWORDS INTO PLOWSHARES” 


The modern version of it is transforming tanks into tractors—not so difficult a change as it might be imagined, for the tank in the first place was 
modeled after the farm tractor. Whole squadrons of them are used now in the work of reconstructing farms out of the battlefields of northern France 
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Mar in Now York Tunes 
— YOU HAD BETTER 


made by the President in replying to 
questions were: 

1. The United States, if directed to 
be the mandatory power to enforce the 
League’s orders in any country, has the 
right to decline to act. 

2. Immigration restrictions by the 
United States will be no concern of 
the League. He regards immigration 
legislation as entirely outside the pur- 
view of the League. 

3. The League or executive council 
will have no power to compel obedi- 
ence to its dictates as to the size of 
the army or navy of any country. 
After a recommendation as to size of 
armament, the countries involved must 
themselves act according to the con- 
victions of their own governments. He 
made no suggestion as to what would 





WEAR THIS HAT 
THE LABOR STRIKES 


happen if some nation should persist- 
ently refuse to abide by the executive 
council’s ideas as to the proper size 
of the armament for that particular 
country. 

4. Action on any important question 
by the executive council must virtually 
be unanimous. Hence it would be un- 
likely that any such possibility as 
Japan being the mandatory power in 
Mexico or Great Britain in Venezuela 
could arise. 

5. Any nation which joins the League 
can withdraw at any time by taking 
the proper steps to abrogate the 
treaties under which that nation joined 
the League. In this connection the 
President said he found himself, a 
Southerner who had rather approved 
secession, virtually the only one who 
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WHEN STRIKES CLOSED THE LONDON TUBES 
Most of the people walked during the days when the strikes stopped the normal traffic routes of 
London. This photograph is an interesting illustration of the patience and endurance by which a 
few fortunate ones rode on buses 





London Opinion 
THE SPOILT CHILD 


IN ENGLAND 


advocated some restraint on withdraw- 
als from the League. 

6. The English colonies—Canada, 
New Zealand, South Africa and Aus- 
tralia—are regarded so nearly inde- 
pendent as to be considered as sepa- 
rate members of the League. 

7. The five major powers in the 
League would decide not only the per- 
sonnel of the other four members of 
the executive council, but the length 
of their service on it. 

8. The constitution for the League 
will be an integral part of the peace 
treaty. 

9. The League will not absolutely 
prevent war. It is only an approach to 
an understanding between nations 
looking in that direction. 

10. Joining the League is recognized 
as a certain surrender of sovereignty. 
“Every treaty,” the President said, “‘is 
to a certain extent a surrender of sov- 
ereignty.” 

11. The whole success of the League 
rests, in the President’s opinion, on 
the good will and good faith of the 
nations. 


At the Two _ important 
White House Again * ® nouncements 

were made by 
President Wilson during the first day 
in Washington after his trip to Europe: 
first, his decision that no extra session 
of Congress will be called before his 
return from his second visit to the 
Peace Conference; second, an invita- 
tion to the governors of all the states 
and the mayors of more than one 
hundred cities to a conference in 
Washington to consider reconstruc- 
tion plans. 

Twenty-eight measures. already 
passed by Congress were given the 
President’s signature, chief among 
them being the bill appropriating 
$100,000,000 for food to relieve fam- 
ine conditions in Europe. 
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THE ARMY OF OCCUPATION GIVES A PARTY 


The 1919 social season for the American soldiers in Coblenz opened with this costume dance, attended by a thousand or more men in fancy dress 
and a few American women canteen workers, The dance was given in the big municipal theater 


The last days of the 
present Congress 
are crowded with 
important legislation. The $400,000,- 
000 Post Office bill was finally enacted 
on February 25. The $1,215,000,000 
Army Appropriation bill and the $7,- 
000,000,000 Victory Loan bill were 
both passed by the House and sent on 
to the Senate. 

The $720,000,000 Naval Appropria- 
tion bill is also ready for the Senate, 
together with the measure authorizing 
$750,000,000 additional for the rail- 
road administration. 

The House adopted the conference 
report on the Rivers and Harbors bill, 
carrying $33,000,000. The House also 
adopted the conference report on the 
bill permitting soldiers, sailors and ma- 
rines to retain their uniforms when 
discharged and allowing them 5 cents 


Spending the 
People’s Money 


a mile for traveling expenses home. 
The measure has been sent to the 
President. 


Following the adop- 
tion of the tentative 
draft of the Consti- 
tution of the League of Nations and 
the departure of President Wilson, the 
Peace Congress turned its attention 
zealously to other topics, and on Feb- 
ruary 22 the Supreme Council resolved 
to “accelerate as much as possible the 
labors of the Conference,” in the hope 
of having the preliminary peace treaty 
drafted for consideration by the time of 
the Pesident’s return to Paris about 
the middle of March, and of having the 
definitive treaty signed by all parties 
by June 1. It was also ordered that the 
various commissions appointed by the 
Congress should submit complete re- 


Progress of the 
Peace Congress 





ports to the Supreme Council not later 
than March 8. The most important of 
these commissions are those on re- 
sponsibility for the war, on reparation, 
on boundaries, on the military status 
of Germany, and on the economic re- 
lations of the Allies with Germany. 
All further consideration of the League 
of Nations was deferred until the re- 
turn of the President. 

The Supreme Council on February 
21 gave formal recognition to the 
Polish national government, of which 
Ignace J. Paderewski is Premier; list- 
ened to a delegation from Denmark on 
the Schleswig-Holstein question, and 
considered the creation of a neutral 
zone between the Rumanians and Bul- 
garians in Transylvania. It also com- 
pleted the draft of a military treaty 
which is to be presented by Marshal 
Foch to Germany, the effect of which 
























Studdy in The Passing Show 
A BRITISH VIEW 


Frankenstein, after long toil, created a monster which he failed to 


K ladderdatech 


control, with the result that it overpowered him 


BOLSHEVISM IN GERMANY 





AS THE GERMANS SEE IT 
Well, Michael, how long are you going to let this Spartacus pest dance 


on your nose? 
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will be to disarm and demobilize the 
German army with the exception of a 
small police force. On February 24 
Sean O’Cealligh presented himself to 
the Congress as the “accredited envoy 
of the Provisional Government of the 
Irish Republic,” and was received in a 
noncommittal manner. 


Andre Tardieu, one 
of the French Peace 
Commissioners, on 
February 20 declared that the Allies 
had agreed that Germany should be 
required to pay not merely for wanton 
damage done but also the costs of the 
war to the Allied nations, at least to 
the fullest extent of her ability. Other 
delegates to the Congress, confirmed 
this statement. Captain Tardieu also 
stated that France alone would present 
a bill for 450,000 houses destroyed, 
beside factories and other buildings. 
Herbert Gibbs, a well-known banker 
of London, estimated as a result of 
special study that Germany could eas- 
ily pay indemnity at the rate of $3,- 
000,000,000 a year, the chief burden of 
which would fall not on the common 
people but on those who were chiefly 
responsible for the war. 


The Question of 
Reparation 


An outbreak amounting 
to civil war began in 
Munich, Bavaria, on the 
morning of February 21, when Kurt 
Eisner, the Socialist Prime Minister, 
who had distinguished himself by his 
opposition to Prussian influences, was 
shot dead on the street by Count Arco 
Valley, a member of the old nobility 
and a former officer of the Prussian 
Guards, who cried as he fired the fatal 
shot, ‘Down with the revolution! Long 
live the Kaiser!” A sailor standing near 
at once shot the assassin, who was 
quickly dispatched by a mob. It was 
believed that Eisner was killed because 
of his speech at the Berne Socialist 
conference, blaming Germany and 
Austria for the war. 

A little later that day Herr Auer, 
the Bavarian Minister of the Interior, 
was shot while he was speaking in the 
Landtag about the killing of Eisner; 
Herr Osel, a deputy, was killed, and 
two other officials were badly wounded. 
Murderous attacks were made upon 
Herren Timm, Unterleitner and Ross- 
haupter, respectively Ministers of Jus- 
tice, Social Affairs and War. The Gov- 
ernment at once took vigorous meas- 
ures against what it believed to be a 
monarchist conspiracy, and arrested 
Prince Joachim, sixth son of the for- 


Civil War in 
Bavaria 


mer Kaiser, who had been in Munich - 


under an assumed name, and Prince 
Leopold of Bavaria, who was formerly 
commander-in-chief of the German 
armies on the eastern front. The for- 
mer Crown Prince of Bavaria, Rup- 
precht, was also sought by the police. 
Many other aristocrats were also ar- 
rested. Several of the ministers hastily 
departed, and the Cabinet was reor- 
ganized on February 25, with Herr 
Scheid as Prime Minister and Herr 
Segitz, a Majority Socialist, as Minis- 
ter of the Interior. It was reported on 
February 26 that Dr. William Muel- 
hon, the former director of Krupp’s, 
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Haraing in Brooklyn Daily Eagle 
A FOREIGN GROWTH 


who wrote a book scathingly condemn- 
ing Germany for her guilt in the war, 
had been asked to be Minister for 
Foreign Affairs in the new Govern- 
ment. 

Meantime the local Council of Work- 
men’s and Soldiers’ Deputies pro- 
claimed a Soviet Republic at Munich, 
the Government proclaimed a state of 
siege, and the Spartacans proclaimed 
a general strike and began a campaign 
of violence. There was much rioting 
and plundering, with some loss of life 
in street fighting. At Augsburg, Nu- 
remberg and elsewhere there were 
Spartacan outbreaks. 


Serious troubles 
occurred elsewhere 
in Germany on Feb- 
ruary 23 and 24. At Duesseldorf the 
Spartacans tried to prevent or to break 
up the municipal elections, destroying 
polling booths and throwing polling 
lists and ballot boxes into the Rhine. 
At Mannheim they seized and plun- 
cered automobile factories. At Ober- 
hausen, near Essen, they seized bank 
deposits and extinguished factory fires. 
At Wattenscheid, in Westphalia, a 
state of siege was proclaimed. Sparta- 
cans and Radical Socialists began a 
violent attempt to overthrow the gov- 
ernment of Saxony on February 25, 
the day on which the newly elected 
Diet assembled. 

In the Berlin elections on February 
23 the Majority Socialists won by a 
large plurality. 

Serious dissensions in the German 
Cabinet were reported on February 24, 
due to disagreement between Count 
von Brockdorff, the Foreign Minister, 
and Mathias Erzberger, Minister with- 
out portfolio and head of the Armis- 
tice Commission. The former has ex- 
prest himself as much dissatisfied not 
only with the terms of the armistice 
but also with the proposed League of 
Nations, which he describes as “good 
enough for the Allies but not good 
enough for Germany.” President Ebert 
was reported on February 25 as favor- 
ing the creation of a National Work- 
ers’ Soviet as the lower legislative 


Other Troubles 
in Germany 


branch of the Government, as the only 
solution of the political and economic 
situation. 


Seeking Relief The disturbances in 
for Germany Germany have given 

new emphasis to the 
pleas for a raising of the blockade so 
that food supplies can be obtained and 
commerce restored. Many German sci- 
entists and physicians joined on Feb- 
ruary 24 in a petition to President 
Wilson, asking the appointment of a 
commission from neutral states to 
study and report upon Germany’s need 
of food, in order to save the country 
from starvation. 

The Allied Economic Council at 
Paris on February 21 opened to com, 
merce, under certain restrictions, the 
Rhine provinces of Germany which are 
occupied by Allied and American 
troops, and three days later the French 
Government authorized its Foreign 
Minister to grant French dealers per- 
mission to trade with Germans under 
certain conditions—when demanded 
by public interest. 

The Allied and German commissions 
met during the week at Spa, in an ef- 
fort to arrange for payment for food 
from America for Germany, and it was 
expected that in the near future a sat- 
isfactory scheme to that effect would 
be perfected. 


Concurrently with the 
meetings of the German 
National Assembly at 
Weimar several committees have been 
drafting a permanent constitution for 
the former empire. As thus far formu- 
lated this instrument provides for the 
retention of the former German states, - 
presumably without change, and the 
addition of other states which may by 
plebiscite signify their desire for an- 
nexation. The flag of the republic is to 
be black, red and yellow. National 
legislation, superseding state laws, is 
to be largely socialistic in scope. The 
President is to be elected for a term 
of seven years, and may be removed 
by popular vote. 

As if in disregard of the French oc- 
cupation of those provinces a bill was 
introduced at Weimar on February 26 
authorizing the German Government 
to promulgate decrees having the 
force of law for the government of 
Alsace-Lorraine. 


The Battle 
of Jutland 


The German 
Constitution 


Official German reports 
of the Battle of Jutland, 
on May 31, 1916, have 
just been secured. They show that the 
German losses were: Officers killed or 
missing, 172; wounded, 41; others 
killed or missing, 2,414; wounded, 440; 
total, 3076. 

A complete record of the British 
forces engaged in the battle -shows 
twenty-four dreadnoughts, eight battle 
cruisers, eighteen cruisers, eighteen 
light cruisers, and seventy-eight de- 
stroyers. The German force included 
twenty-one battleships, sixteen cruis- 
ers, and seventy-seven destroyers. It is 
clearly established, however, that of 
the ships which actually came into ac- 
tion the preponderance of force was 
held by the Germans. 
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: Grave. disturbances be- 
ee gan at Budapest on Feb- 
ruary 20, under the 
leadership of German and Russian agi- 
tators. Martial law was at once pro- 
claimed by the Government and efforts 
were made to suppress the insurrec- 
tion. Much street fighting ensued, with 
loss of life. On February 23 the Com- 
munist leader, Bela Kun, of Budapest, 
was put to death by a mob which had 
been organized against the insurgents, 
and two days later the former Prime 
Minister, Dr. Wekerle, and several 
members of his Cabinet were arrested 
for complicity in treasonable plots. The 
Government demanded _ extradition 
from Switzerland of Prince Windisch- 
graetz, under charges of defrauding 
the state of large sums, and also of the 
former military commander of Buda- 
pest, who was said to have ordered 
wholesale massacres of soldiers. On 
February 26 some seventy-six Com- 
munists were arrested on charge of 
rebellion. It was said that on examina- 
tion they confest that the movement, 
intended to overthrow the Hungarian 
republic and to establish Bolshevism, 
was liberally financed from Russia. 


Allied troops in northern 
Russia made an advance 
of thirty-five miles along 
the Murmansk railway on February 19 
and 20, thus gaining much strategic 
advantage over the Bolshevists. The 
arnouncement that the American 
troops were to be withdrawn from 
Russia as soon as possible in the spring 
was received with joy by the troops 
themselves, but Russians at Archangel 
exprest some anxiety to know whether 
other troops would be sent to replace 
them or the whole northern front 
would be abandoned. Determination of 
this question was understood to await 
the action of the Peace Congress at 
Paris. 


Affairs in 
Russia 


It was reported on February 24 that 
almost incredible distress prevailed in 
Moscow, wheat flour being practically 
unobtainable at 50 roubles a pound 
and sugar commanding the same price. 

The strained relations long existing 
between Russia and Switzerland led on 
February 25 to the departure of the 
Swiss legation from Petrograd. 


Efforts to avert exten- 
sive strikes among coal 
miners and others in 
Great Britain have thus far been in- 
effective, and much anxiety prevails in 
official circles over the outlook. The 
Prime Minister, Mr. Lloyd George, on 
February 24 introduced a bill for the 
appointment of a committee to inquire 
into the conditions prevailing in the 
coal mining industry, declaring as he 
did so that the United Kingdom was 
confronted with the danger of civil 
strife at a time when peace had not 
yet been made with a formidable for- 
eign enemy. 


British Civil 
Strife Feared 


Organization At the second meeting 
of Dated of the new Polish Par- 
liament, on February 
20, General Joseph Pilsudski formally 
resigned his authority as dictator. The 
Parliament thereupon reinvested him 
with his powers, and requested him to 
exercize them until the constitutional 
government was fully established. 
Ignace J. Paderewski, the Prime Min- 
ister, then asked for a vote of confi- 
dence. A protracted debate ensued, in 
the course of which, on February 23, 
Mr. Paderewski offered his resignation 
to General Pilsudski, who declined to 
receive it. 

The Polish Government sent a mes- 
sage to the Bolshevist Government at 
Petrograd, expressing a desire to en- 
ter into negotiations for the cessation 
of strife between the two countries. 
In reply the Bolshevist Foreign Minis- 
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ter exprest willingness to negotiate, 
but called attention to the fact that 
Polish troops were fighting against So- 
viet forces in northern Russia and Si- 
beria, and asked the Polish Government 
to stop such proceedings. 
Czecho-Slovak troops, at the in- 
stance of the Inter-Allied Commission 
to Poland, on February 25 began 
evacuating the valuable mining dis- 
trict of Teschen, which is claimed by 
both the Czechs and the Poles, and 
withdrawing to the line fixed by the 
Paris Peace Congress on February 3. 


Members of the Inter- 
Allied Commission on 
Poland were fired upon 
by Ukrainian soldiers on February 20 
while traveling from Cracow to Lem- 
berg on a Polish armored train, prob- 
ably under the presumption that the 
train was a Polish military expedition. 
The next day the Ukrainians renewed 
their attacks upon Lemberg, appar- 
ently with the purpose of capturing 
the .place before the arrival of the 
Inter-Allied Commission. 

Greek, French and Rumanian troops 
were reported on February 25 to have 
advanced north of Odessa, driving Bol- 
shevist forces before them along the 
Dneister River, and occupying the for- 
tified town of Tiraspol. 


Ukrainian 
Disturbances 


Reports reached Ma- 
phen drid on February 25 

that for several days 
Lisbon, the Portuguese capital, had 
been under the control of Bolshevist 
insurgents, the censorship preventing 
the news from getting out more 
promptly. 


The Even before he reached 
Washington President 
Wilson signed the rev- 
enue bill which is to collect $6,000,- 
000,000 in taxes in 1919. 

Taxes which become operative at 
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once include those on liquor, tobacco, 


soft drinks, so-called luxuries such as 


automobiles, pianos, candy, chewing 
gum, sporting goods and slot ma- 
chines; capital stock of corporations, 
brokers, amusement places, taxicabs, 
and other special businesses, 

The Revenue Bureau’s machinery 
already had been put into operation 
in preparation for the filing of returns 
on March 15 on incomes, excess profits 
and war profits, and the collection of 
the first 25 per cent instalment pay- 
ment on that date. In view of the 
short time allowed for the compilation 
of income tax statements, the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue has ar- 
ranged what practically amounts to a 
time extension of a month and a half: 

Corporations and, in urgent cases, indi- 
viduals who are unable to complete their 
returns and file them by March 15 will be 
permitted to file with collectors of internal 
revenue, not later than March 15, an esti- 
mate of the tax due for the year, with re- 
mittance of one-fourth of such estimated 
tax. Upon compliance with this require- 
ment the collector of internal revenue is 
authorized to agree to accept from the tax- 


@® payer at any time within forty-five days 


after March 15 the complete tax return. 

This plan has the obvious advan- 
tages of giving the taxpayer time to 
make out accurate returns, giving the 
Government immediate payment of 
the first instalment of revenue, dis- 
tributing the receipt and examination 
of the returns over a longer period 
than the bill provides. 

On April 1 new taxes on railroad 


and steamship tickets, pipe lines, in- 


surance, theater admission and club 
dues, and a variety of stamp taxes be- 
come effective. The soda fountain tax 
becomes effective May 1. Taxes on 
products of child labor will be imposed 
in sixty days. 

A joint resolution was introduced 
in both House and Senate on February 


27 providing for a repeal of the semi- 
luxury taxes, which levy 10 per cent 
on a wide variety of wearing apparel 
and household materials costing more 
than a stipulated amount. 


An international 
committee of twen- 
ty bankers—ten 
Americans, five from France and five 
from Great Britain—has been formed 
for the purpose of protecting holders 
of Mexican securities of all kinds. J. P. 
Morgan will act as chairman of the 
committee pending the arrival here of 
T. W. Lamont, who is in Paris repre- 
senting the Treasury Department as 
financial adviser of the American 
Peace Commission. 
The committee announces itself as 


constituted for the purpose of protecting 
the holders of securities of the Mexican 
Republic, and of the various railway sys- 
tems of Mexico, and, generally. of such 
other enterprises as have their field of ac- 
tion in Mexico. The committee will be pre- 
pared to take such further steps as may 
seem wise in order to afford counsel and 
aid to investors who hold interests in 
Mexico. 


Nine of the ten American members 
of the committee have been appointed: 


J. P. Morgan (chairman), of J. P. Mor- 
gan & Co. 

John J. Mitchell, president Illinois Trust 
and Savings Bank, Chicago. 

Walter T. Rosen, of Ladenburg, Thal- 
mann & Co. 

Charles H. Sabin. president Guaranty 
Trust Company, New York. 

Mortimer L. Schiff, of Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co. 

James A. Stillman, chairman of the 
board, National City Bank, New York. 

James N. Wallace, president Central 
Union Trust Company, New York. 

Albert H. Wiggin, chairman of the board. 
Chase National Bank, New York. 

Robert Winsor, of Kidder, Peabody & 
Co., Boston. 


The formation of such a tommittee 
with international representation has 
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Central News 


FIRST MERCHANDISE SERVICE BY AIR 


This English squadron of De Haviland aeroplanes operates between Folkstone and Ghent, carrying 
supplies especially needed by the people of Belgium 


been considered for some time, it is 
said, and may have been brought to a 
head now by the Mexican Govern- 
ment’s plans for rehabilitating the 
finances of the country. The Mexican 
debt is about $350,000,000 and no in- 
terest has been paid on it for several 
years. The Mexican Minister of Fi- 
nance, Rafaelo Nieto, held several con- 
ferences recently with New York bank- 
ers concerning plans for refunding of 
the Mexican debt and supplying capital 
for new developments. 


The carpenters’ strike 
that took 125,000 men 
from work and threat- 
ened to tie up building trades thruout 
the United States was called off on 
February 24 by an agreement reached 
between the New York Carpenters’ 
Union and the Building Trade Employ- 
ers’ Association. All grievances are to 
be submitted to arbitration, with Jus- 
tice P. H. Dugro, of the Supreme 
Court of New York, sitting as umpire. 
The employers concede the right of the 
carpenters to higher wages, and the 
union agrees that all carpenters and 
allied tradesmen shall return to work 
pending Justice Dugro’s award. 

The wage question is substantially 
the only one in dispute. The men de- 
mand $6.50 for the eight-hour day, 
while the employers at a meeting in 
November last fixed the scale for 1919 
at $5.50, the old rate. The employers 
are, it is understood, now prepared to 
concede $6 a day. 

The agreement to call the strike off 
followed a conference at the War De- 
partment among representatives of the 
employers, the carpenters’ unions, the 
building trades’ department of the 
American Federation of Labor, and 
Secretaries Baker and Wilson. 

In the case of another strike that 
centered in New York compromise was 
urged last week when the National 
War Labor Board announced its 
findings on the demands of the 
Marine Workers’ Affiliation. About 
40 per cent of the 16,000 men 
affected are to be given immedi- 
ately the eight-hour day they asked 
for. All men employed on army and 
navy floating equipment get the eight- 
hour basic day and overtime pay at 
once. So also do those employed on 
railroad tugs, floats, barges and light- 
ers, except where the equipment is op- 
erated by a single crew. 

So far as private operators, who 
operate 60 per cent of the boats, are 
concerned, with the exception of the 
Red Star Towing Company, which 
agreed to abide by the decision of the 
War Board, the findings are only rec- 
ommendatory. 

The marine workers’ demand for a 
wage increase was definitely refused. 
Mr. V. Everitt Macy, who headed the 
arbitration, pointed out that no con- 
vincing proof had been shown justify- 
ing the desired increase. 

The workers exprest their dissatis- 
faction at the refusal of an increase 
in wages by threatening to strike again 
and the matter was referred back to 
the six marine unions for a vote. 


Two Strikes 
Compromised 









OMETHING very like a “move- 
ment,” to use a loose phrase of 
the day, is on in industrial 
United States to reform if not to 
remake relations between employer and 
employee thru the establishment of 
shop committee systems. This move- 
ment is already a fact of considerable 
importance, but as yet it is little 
known to the American public, even to 
that large section of it which is enor- 
mously interested in understanding the 
changes in social and economic rela- 
tions which are going on beneath our 
not too keen eyes. 

“Works committees” is the term em- 
ployed to describe the similar phenom- 
enon in industrial England, but es- 
sentially that which is happening here 
and that which is happening in our 
brother country where trades union- 
ism and codperation have long since 
been accepted as part of the order of 
things, are the same. Here, however, is 
one fundamental difference which af- 
fects rather the rapidity of the growth 
of the movement than its nature: 
namely, that on the part of certain 
elements among employers there is 
frank suspicion of anything that looks 
like dealing with labor collectively, 
while on the part of certain elements 
among the employee class, there is sus- 
picion of anything that any employer 
advocates as industrially advantageous 
to employees. : 

Nevertheless, the truth seems to be 
that the body of experience with this 
new and spreading phase of collective 
bargaining is demonstrating that by 
creating the right kind of machinery 
within an industry for the adjustment 
of internal difficulties, the same kind 
of common benefit is derived as that 
which comes from the creation of 
courts of law and arbitration, whether 
for local, national or international ob- 
jects. 

Up to the time of the entrance of 
this nation into the war, the Mack- 
enzie King-Rockefeller plan of employee 
representation was the classic land- 
mark in this movement. But ever since 
the National War Labor Board took 
over the function of maintaining indus- 
trial peace in certain industries for the 
purpose of maintaining maximum pro- 
duction, a fresh impetus has been given 
to the idea of employee representation, 
new methods have been worked out in 
the practical laboratory of the factory, 
new results have been obtained. In 
award after award of this board, shop 
committee systems have been ordered, 
and with the guiding hand of the board 
to help shape them, such systems have 
been installed in many of the most 
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important industrial centers of the 
United States—Bridgeport, Bethlehem, 
Lynn, to mention but a few. The move- 
ment is spreading not only from these 
centers: it is spreading because it ap- 
parently is wanted, if not required as 
a kind of bridge over one of the 
gulches separating capital and labor. 
The heart of the shop committee sys- - 
tem is this: it is a system of govern- 
ment set up by mutual consent and 
after common study on the part of 









































employer and employed, the main object 
of which is to bring about well ordered 
personal and official relations between 
truly representative representatives of 
employees—not of the unions—and the 
management of a given plant. In de- 
veloping a typical or ideal shop com- 
mittee system, a joint committee of 
men and management district the 
plant, dividing it into convenient ad- 
ministrative units whose size may vary 
from fifty employees to two or three 
hundred; provide for the secret, unin- 
fluenced election by the employees alone 
of representative committees for these 
units; provide for appeals or general 
committees; agree on rules and pro- 
cedure for the working of the system; 
and devise—tho this is commonly the 
duty of the management alone—for an 
appointive representation of the man- 
agement to meet jointly with repre- 
sentatives and committees of the men 
for the settlement of ordinary and ex- 
troardinary grievances, often including 
the general revision of the wage scale. 
Without the element of mutuality and 
joint planning, a system tends to be 
one-sided and therefore to break down 
as a permanent mechanism. 

To illustrate by a concrete example, 
in the Lynn, Massachusetts, plant of 
the General Electric Company, there has 
recently been introduced a shop com- 
mittee system. This system was worked 
out in common counsel between men 
and management and an examiner of 
the War Labor Board. The plant was 
districted into some sixty sections, 
varying from seventy-five to 350 em- 
ployees. While necessarily the bounda- 
ries of each section included men ani 
women working at more than one kind 
of operation, nevertheless the occupa- 
tions within a section were largely 
similar. The sections were then 
grouped, two to five at a time, into 
“shops,” these shops representing sim- 
ilar or allied manufacture and having 
in addition a geographical reason for 
their existence. Each section elected 
two representatives; each group of sec- 
tions or shop was entitled to a shop 
committee of three, chosen by and from 
among the representatives of the sec- 
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tions which composed it; all the repre- 
sentatives, meeting and voting in a 
convention elected the employees’ half 
of two general joint committees—one 
on adjustment, another on routine, pro- 
cedure and elections. 

On the part of the management, 
designated foremen or leading hands 
meet with the representatives and em- 
ployee originating a “grievance,” serv- 
ing as a committee on fair dealing. 
Similarly, three appointed men from 
the management meet with the three 
elected members of a shop committee, 
and so on till the two halves are com- 
pleted and functioning in proper rela- 
tion. Reports of the operation of this 
system, severely tried in the fire of a 
threatened general strike affecting all 
the plants of the General Electrfc 
Company, demonstrate that even under 
adverse conditions it tends to maintain 
industrial peace by the simple device of 
ventilating rather than stopping up 
causes of complaint of every variety 
and nature. 

Of course there is nothing new in 
the idea or in the practise of collective 
bargaining: those familiar with the 
labor problems that have arisen and 
are arising in the clothing trades, to 
mention but one example, know this 
full well. The new thing in the shop 
committee movement is two things, 
first, the practical recognition of the 
fact that the business of handling 
human and economic relations between 
employer and employee can not be car- 
ried on without order and system; 
second, the practical recognition of the 
fact that many of the problems arising 
in, let us say a single factory, should 
be settled by those whose daily work 
takes them [Continued on page 346 
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How the Samoan Islands were divided between the United States and Germany. New Zealand now holds the German islands 


THE BATTLE THAT NEVER WAS FOUGHT 
The Conflict of Germany and the United States Over Samoa 


T is rot of- 

ten that the 

American 

press gets 
left on the news. 
So it is worthy 
of note that on 
March 2, 1889, 
the Kielen Zei- 
tung and on 
March 7 the 
Breslau  Schles- 
ische Zeitung 
scored a_ clean 
scoop by the pri- 
or and exclusive 
publication of a 
report of a battle between the Ameri- 
can and German fleets in Apia harbor 
of the Samoan Islands: 

The German corvette “Olga” has bom- 
barded Mataafa’s camp. The captain of the 
American man-of-war protested but, seeing 
his protest disregarded, he opened fire on 
the “Olga.” The shell burst between decks, 
doing much damage. The “Olga” then 
directed a torpedo at the American ship, 
blowing her up with all hands. 

There was just one thing wrong 
about this news item; the “Olga” did 
not shell the camp of the Samoan 
chieftain. If she had the rest would 
probably have followed. The American 
man-of-war “Nipsic” would certainly 
have opened fire on the “Olga” and 
would doubtless have been torpedoed, 
for the German vessel was provided 
with torpedoes and the American was 
not. This, however, would not have 
been the end of it, but the beginning, 
and what Germany wanted to know 
was what would happen next, that is 
to say, what America would do about 
it. 

How the rumor of this fictitious en- 
gagement originated has been a mys- 
tery, but Dr. Talcott Williams informs 
me that he was told by the chief of 
the Information Bureau of the Navy 
Department that a German launch 
from Samoa came to Auckland, New 
Zealand, and the créw was kept on 
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German gunboats riding at anchor in the harbor of Apia 


board for twenty-four hours until 
cipher cables had been exchanged with 
Berlin. Then the German sailors were 
given shore leave and spread the re- 
port of the German victory over the 
Yankees. It was surmized at the time 
that the story was set afloat as a 
feeler. Bismarck was given to using 
“the reptile press” this way. He often 
let the cat out of the bag—but, as in 
this case, it was often the wrong cat. 
If his purpose was to test American 
temper the scheme was successful, for 
the response of America was unmis- 
takable. Admiral Porter in the New 
York World of March 17, 1889, said: 

I have carefully investigated the stories 
of the “Nipsic.” It looks as if they were 
put out at the instigation of Bismarck to 
test the sentiment of his own and our peo- 
ple. He has never been a friend of the 
United States. He will find out very 
promptly the temper of the American peo- 
ple. No one supposes that the American 
people would give up the contest until Ger- 
many had received a sound drubbing. If for 
the time being Germany should try to 
blockade our ports in less than sixty days 
we would find an English fleet on our 
coasts involved in protecting her own trade 
with the United States. France would also 
have an interest. 

Captain Meade, who had visited Sa- 
moa with the “Narragansett” in 1872 
and on his own responsibility negotiated 
a protectorate and the lease of Pango- 


Pango harbor 
with four chiefs, 
said in 1889: 

German Consul 
Webber _ threw 
every obstacle in 
my path and 
threatened to have 
the German cor 
vette “Nymphe™ 
train her guns on 
the “Narragan- 
sett.” My answer 
to Mr. Webber was 
to the effect that 1 
would like nothing 
better. Even at 
that date Ger- 
many was endeavoring to secure a_ foot- 
hold there and pursued then the same tac- 
tics that she is using now. It was to stir 
up strife between the different islands, have 
them make war on each other and then sell 
them arms. They received their pay in the 
lands of the poor natives. In other words 
they wished for war with these people to 
acquire their territory while I wanted it 
done peacefully. 

It is about time some notice was taken 
of the Bully of Europe. We could whip the 
German navy in time. 

The American navy then was insig- 
nificent, mostly old wooden ships left 
over from the Civil War, but the loca- 
tion of the six hundred German steam- 
ers afloat was known and our Govern- 
ment hoped speedily to capture or 
drive them off the seas by means of 
privateers commissioned for the pur- 
pose. The German-Americans at that 
time rallied to the support of the 
United States and denounced the Vat- 
erland. 

It was Cleveland’s policy to restrict 
the United States to her continental 
confines. He tried to disown Hawaii 
and restore the Queen, but fortunately 
he failed. He wanted to withdraw from 
Samoa and leave the islands to Ger- 
many and England, but Congress re- 
fused to support him in this. He did 
withdraw the American warships, thus 
depriving the natives of the protection 
that had been promised them. But the 
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King Malietoa, deposed by the Germans 


brutal atacks of the Germans on the 
Samoan people aroused the sympathy 
of the American people and he was 
obliged te send the “Nipsic,” “Trenton” 
and “Vandalia” back to Apia. The Sen- 
ate voted unanimously to place at his 
disposal $500,000 “to execute the ob- 
ligations and protect the interests of 
the United States” in Samoa, and 
$100,000 for the fortification of 
Pango-Pango harbor. Senator Cullom 
declared that Americans would not per- 
mit themselves to be “brick-batted” off 
the islands by Bismarck. Turning to the 
files in our office for the year 1889 I 
find that Harper’s Weekly is filled 
with pictures of Samoan scenes. some 
of which are here reproduced. The In- 
dependent of February 7 says: 

It is a case in which the Germans are 
wholly in the wrong and it is monstrous 
that they should shed innocent blood. We 
sincerely hope the brave Samoans will not 
be punished for defending their king, their 
country and their property. Never! No, 
never! ! 

In the previous December the Ger- 
mans had landed a force of marines 
who had met with defeat. The Samoans 
secured twenty-two German heads as 
trophies. During this fighting Ameri- 
can citizens were taken prisoner by the 
Germans and American buildings de- 
stroyed. The tattered remnants of an 


American flag, pictured in the papers, 
added to the popular indignation. One 
of the German raids was headed off by 
Captain Leary of the “Adams,” who 
brought his ship alongside the German 
“Adler” and sent a message to her 
captain that “if the ‘Adler’ fired one 
shot at one of the natives she would 
never get back to the Fatherland un- 
less the German Government sent a 
wrecking company and had her picked 
up from the bottom of the ocean.” The 
“Adler” at this gentle warning with- 


. drew from the harbor without firing a 


shot. 

The Germans openly threatened war. 
Herbert Bismarck’s instructions to the 
German Admiralty were: 

Germany is not at war with Samoa but 
she regards Tamasese as the rightful ruler 
and Mataafa as a rebel against whom and 
his followers retaliation must be enforced. 
Any one standing by them is a promoter of 
a conflict between them and the Germans 
and must take the consequences. 

The British Government was ostensi- 
bly neutral, but really so anxious to 
placate Germany to meet the growing 
menace of the Franco-Russian alliance 
that she played into Germany’s hands. 
Since the revelation of the secret trea- 
ties by the Bolsheviki we know that 
the Dual Alliance was formed because 
France and Russia feared that Eng- 
land would join hands with the Triple 
Alliance of Germany, Austria and It- 
aly against them. At the Washington 
Conference on Samoan affairs in 1887 
the British Minister, Sir Lionel West, 
voted steadily with the German Min- 
ister against the American Secretary 
of State, Mr. Bayard. Germany wished 
to annex Samoa, but the United States 
refused to allow it. But during a recess 
of the conference the German fleet 
went and took possession, “undoubted- 
ly,” said Senator Frye, “with the con- 
sent of Great Britain and with full 
understanding in advance of Great 
Britain.” Five German warships 
steamed in state into Apia harbor and 
demanded of the Samoan chief $12,000 
damages, of which $10,000 was for a 
German nose broken in a street squab- 
ble and $2,000 for stolen fruit, a high 
price for both commodities. King Ma- 
lietoa, not having that amount of cash 
in his pocket, nor any pocket, took to 
the woods but was later enticed on 


King Tamasese, supported by the Germana 


board a German warship and carried 
off to the Kameruns. A fisherman 
named Tamasese was set up as a rival 
pretender. 

The pro-German attitude of England 
at that time caused great anxiety not 
only to America but to the Pacific do- 
minions. United States Commissioner 
Bates, after investigating the Samoan 
situation, came to the conclusion that 
Salisbury had sold out Samoa in ex- 
change for Bismarck’s support against 
France in Egypt. This was the opinion 
in Australia and New Zealand, as the 
following from the Auckland Herald 
of February 21, 1889, shows: 


It is quite apparent to us now or at least 
it is universally believed that England 
basely bartered Samoa and other Pacific 
interests for the favor of Prince Bismarck 
as that might be made to bear on British 
interests in the great European intrigue 
and the duplicity with which America was 
treated by the two European conspirator» 
has come out. By the firm action taken by 
our great relations of the Anglo-Saxon 
race, the American nation is compelling 
Germany to recede from the position which 
she had so insolently taken by virtue of an 
unholy right. The abdication of King 
Malietoa was an outrage on justice and 
humanity but the violent action of the Ger- 
man forces toward Mataafa, the instigation 
to bloodshed and the encouragement of the 
pitiless mutual [Continued on page 350 
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German and American vessels in Apia Harbor, Samoa,:on the eve of the anticipated battle. From “Harper's Weekly, April-18; 1889 
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“Oheero!”-—The convalescent’s war-cry 


November 12, 1918. 

HE American Army! Yet it’s 

Johnson who gives you the clean 

linen, its DuShion who wants 

his back rubbed, it’s MacCar- 

thy who won’t stay in bed, and LaVelle 

who’s gone to the contagious ward with 

measles. It’s Campelli who needs new 

Dakin tubes, it’s Padkus who is hunt- 

ing for a sling, and Kelley looks up at 

you and smiles when you come to make 
the bed. 

And a nurse must be a linguist if 


WHY I LIKE ARMY 
NURSING 


BY KATHARINE TIGHE 


she would really be a sympa- 
thetic army nurse. 


November 14, 1918. 

Joseph Salivinski (or some 
other ski), so silent in every- 
day life, today reveals him- 
self. He is, to put it mildly, 
garrulous. He talks and sings 
and ceases not to swear. He 
is coming out of ether and I 
am balancing between him and 
Sheeley and the last beds, 
¥ N which haven’t yet been 
ae Fh scrubbed. Sheeley is at 
“i 4 the far end of the 

. | 


ward, but he is behav- 
ing very well, sleeping 
it off so nicely. Which 
is fortunate, consider- 
ing Joseph (we have 
abandoned the last 
name as without the 
realms of the possi- 
ble). I regret that I 
cannot appreciate the 
humor of the militaris- 
tic swearing. I under- 
stand not more than 
every eleventh word, 
but the men are sitting 
up in bed, their faces 
broad grins, cheering 


as 4 on him on with howls of 


mirth and leading ques- 
tions. I take it that it 
is addrest to a Boche. 

Suddenly there is a silence. He turns 
and eyes me, standing at the head of 
the bed. Finally, gravely, “Jesus Christ 
is a good man.” I agree as best I may 
among the shouts of the men.* 

There follows a long fight, over the 
top, cursing of Boches, a very sore leg. 
Then almost plaintively, “I think Jesus 
Christ not here.” Alas, more pain, 
more groans, much beating about the 
bed. The wardman comes to help me 
hold him. 


And then a cry—‘Oh mama, mama” 
—that did not stop. 

Wherein lies the religious history of 
many a—so-called—wiser man. 


November 17, 1918. 

Ether has its charms. Witness James 
just back from the operating room 
murmuring beatifically to a delighted 
attendant, “Pretty nurse, pretty nurse.” 
And witness a sudden coming out, an 
opening of eyes, a long groan. “Good 
Lord, is this the pretty nurse?” 

Let me dream again. 


November 21, 1918. 

I have discovered why they call it 
“Sunny Italy.” No one could see Abata- 
cola’s shining face and hear his “Gooda 
da morning” as he limps into the diet 
kitchen to help wipe the breakfast 
dishes, or “Gooda da evening” at sup- 
per time, or “Gotta da ‘mail?” and not 
know. And you look thru the Ietters on 
the desk hoping so that there will be 
one for him, and there isn’t, and you 
say no reluctantly, and then you meet 
that smile, “Perhaps tomorro.” If they 
are all like this it must be sunny Italy. 


November 23, 1918. 

Farr, quite quiet on his bed, hidden 
behind a book, continually murmuring, 
“Oof, oof.” The fifth time I pass him 
I facetiously ask him if he’s playing 
dog. The answer is quelling. “That’s 
all you know about it, nurse. I’m study- 
ing French. Oof is egg.” 

Vive la France! 

November 27, 1918. 

Must a policeman have straight legs? 
Pritchley’s go all ways. He belongs on 
the corner of Thirty-fourth Street and 
Fifth Avenue. He says that he came 
into the army with straight ones and 
that he is going out with the same, but 
I hope that his job doesn’t hang on 
legs. He walks quite well with a cane, 
or with an arm around a waist. See 
him grab the head nurse and escort her 
the length of [Continued on page 348 
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The American Army! Yet it’s MacCarthy who won’t stay in bed, it’s Campelli who needs new Dakin tubes and ite Kelley who smiles 
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THE GRAVES OF OUR 
BOYS IN. FRANCE 


The American- army authorities 
have put in order and marked these 
burial grounds of American soldiers 
who died fighting on French soil. 
The French people brought the 
flowers and emblems shown above 
to decorate on All Saints Day the 
graves of American aviators at 
Chierry on the Aisne. At the right 
the grave of a marine, C. A. Hon- 
son, whose comrades hung his 
belt and helmet on the wooden 
cross that commemorates the spot 














Committee on Public Information, from 
Kadel & Herbert 


“WHERE THE TREE FALLS, 
THERE LET IT LIE” 


Theodore Roosevelt's comment on 

the proposal to bring his son Quen- 

tin’s body back from France has 

found so general an echo in Ameri- 

can feeling that, except in special 

cases, the graves of American heroes 

will be kept in France. Rupert 

Brooke’s famous sonnet speaks the 

true soldier sentiment: 

If I should die, think only this of 
me: 

That there’s some corner of a foreign 
field 

That is forever England— 
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IF THE WAR 
_ ENDEI 


These war inventions of the British. 
to prove themselves before the armi 
their existence was a carefully guar 
means for an offensive in the air and 
which German U-boats could offer pr 


THE WORLD’S LAM@SEST 

At the top of this page is a British 
class submarine ever built by any 

long and capable of making high 3; 
on the surface of the water the “K” 
steam as their propelling power a 
equipt with two funnels. The sub 

of the page is another “K” boat, car 
with a revolving gun nearly as big 
tleships. It has another gun mount. 
of putting up a fair fight with a dest 





A NEW TORPEDO- 
An American invention, used first by 
a British ship on May 1, 1917, t 
perfected by the British Royal Air 
be made an important factor in the 
at the left shows a British plane t 
its torpedo. At the right, the tor 
splash of water. but it might har 
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WAR HADN’T 
ENDED 


ons of the British, hardly had a chance 
s before the armistice was signed, and 
¢ a carefully guarded secret. They offer 
sive in the air and under water against 
oats could offer practically no resistance 


.D’S LA@SEST SUBMARINES 

page is a British “K” boat, the largest 
er built by any nation. It is 350 feet 
of making high speed. When traveling 
he water the “K” class submarines use 
opelling power and they are therefore 
funnels. The submarine at the bottom 
her “K” boat, carrying a monitor turret 
un nearly as big as those used on bat- 
other gun mounted aft and is capable 
r fight with a destroyer or even a cruiser 


EW TORPEDO-PLANE 

ntion, used first by the Germans to sink 
_ May 1, 1917, the torpedo-plane was 
‘ritish Royal Air Force, but too late to 
tant factor in the war. The photograph 
a British plane that has just launched 
he right, the torpedo has hit—only a 
but it might have been a submarine 
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WHY YOUR ALLOTMENT DOESN’T COME 


“There were Sixty-twoJohn O’Briens,Seven of Whom had Wives Named Mary ”’ 


From the viewpoint of a comprehen- 
sive knowledge of government affairs 
in Washington Mr. Wilhelm shows in 
this article on the War Risk Bureau 
some of the reasons that doomed to 
failure its first efforts and some of the 
difficulties that it has since overcome. 
Colonel Lindsley, who is head of the 
War Risk Bureau now, puts its present 
status squarely in a statement given 
Mr. Wilhelm at the end of this article 


HE seeds of death were in the 
Bureau of War Risk at its 
birth. Everybody—which means 
him with the most words to his 
tongue, as a rule—admits that. The 
fact was—not is—that you could say 
anything you wanted to about the War 
Risk Bureau and “get away with it.” 
You could say, in general, as thou- 
sands did in letters to soldiers abroau, 
and sometimes in words too thick for 
mere fluid ink, that the Bureau, far 
from being the vast and glorious im- 
provement on the Civil War pension 
system, which Mr. McAdoo, in the 
midst of his many activities, said it was 
about to be, is, or was, an execration 
unto the Lord. And the youngest re- 
porter can go out and adduce a “sob 
story” that will make the Heavens 
weep—the story of one, merely, of any 
number of families of soldiers sufficing 
for all purposes of generalization! You 
can say that in the National Museum 
where, by the way, are fossils and other 
remains of dying ages, that at one time 
the Bureau had 200,000 letters from 
parents, wives, all manner of Ameri- 
cans, piled, unopened, like cord-wood. 
But officials of the Bureau, officials of 
the original Bureau, of course, «"eny 
that, insisting that at no time Were 
there quite 150,000 such letter And 
then they explain that such vas. num- 
bers as did accumulate, accumulated 
because all the machinery of the Bu- 
reau was busy night and day getting 
out checks—which checks, by the way, 
in goodly. numbers were sent to ad- 
dresses ordered changed in the afore- 
said unopened letters. 


UT let us begin chronogically: 

The whole allotment, allowance, 
insurance and compensation program 
was conceived beautifully, tho only in 
lesser part by Mr. McAdoo, who got 
the credit, skilfully, and must accept 
the responsibility, loyally, therefor. 
Then Congress put the creature to- 
gether, exacting from it, doubtless, 
every reasonable promise of good be- 
havior. It was then born. It was born 
late; that is, it was made retroactive 
in two ways—in its compensation and 
insurance provisions—to the 6th of 
Apyil, altho it was not passed until 
the 6th of October. These factors lent 
embarrassment, but, withal, can, rela- 
tively at least, be dismissed, since the 
allotment and allowance business of 
the Bureau has caused most of the 
trouble. 
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Congress did its best, But, tho law- 
yers give, and lawyers take away, not 
even Congress, in all its wisdom, could 
give to this hurly-burly wartime nation 
a quite perfect creature. To illustrate, 
it could not easily apprehend that in 
the very first 187,000 records furnished 
the Bureau by soldiers, sailors, marines 
and members of the coast guard, there 
were sixty-two John O’Briens, seven of 
whom had wives named Mary. In that 
was an element of surprize. It was in- 
deed as if a hotel page had stepped 
into the lobby and called “Mr. O’Brien,” 
and up rose sixty-two Mr. O’Briens— 
present for a family reunion, no doubt. 
In fairness to Congress and the Bu- 
reau, it should be added that other ex- 
tensive families also ran. 

And, further, it should be added that 
a much larger proportion of our Amer- 
ican population is illiterate than we like 
to think—10 per cent of our rural pop- 
ulation is illiterate, to illustrate; that 
Form I-B was put thru its paces in 
some of the camps at the rate of two 
or three thousand a day, with fright- 
ened typewriters dodging at the names 
of frightened alloters who didn’t al- 
ways spell their names or the names 
of their wives the same twice in suc- 
cession. To illustrate and to stoop from 
the realm of generalization to a spe- 
cific instance—there is the case of Wil- 
lie Conley with name duly inscribed 
above “his mark,” who changed his 
locality, regiment and company and 
consistently changed his name to Wil- 
liam Connelley, and inasmuch as he 
was a colored boy, optimistically trust- 
ed to Providence the sending of his 
mother’s check. In a word, we can go 
forward at once from the Congres- 
sional birth of the Bureau to one of its 
malfunctions, which leads one to a con- 
founding black-magie box which cannot 
be described but can be conjectured— 
a box of mixt-up names. This, in turn, 
leads to the question of identification, 
and, by inference, to a lot of other at- 
tendant difficulties considering how 
many families were looking for month- 
ly checks. And, at once, it is only fair 
to say, it was not until months later 
that the War Department took cogni- 
zance of our American choice of names 
and allotted serial numbers, made of 
metal, and duly affixed to, and recorded 
as of, each American exhibit. 


HEN—Factor No. 2 in the Situa-. 


tion—the law itself was, tho not un- 
duly complex, still so very complex that 
before the Bureau was even on its feet 
more than two thousand letters request- 
ing interpretation were impatiently 
awaiting it at the post office. It pro- 
vided, first, that the director should 
receive the salary of $5000 a year, 
about the simplest of its provisions. It 
provided “moneys,” ete., and appoint- 
ments to be determined by the Secre- 
tary of. the Treasury, who selected as 


first director, William C. DeLanoy, 
who had been an insurance broker in 
New York City, and then had made 
good with the Secretary as the head of 
the Marine and Seamen’s Insurance 
section established after the war be- 
gan, in the Treasury; who was later 
succeeded by Herbert D. Brown, head 
of the Bureau of Efficiency, who, in 
turn, gave way to Colonel Henry D. 
Lindsley, who was in charge of the 
analogous field of the A. E. F. and who 
is now bringing order out of the un- 
fortunate battle ground. 


HE law has, since adoption, been 

amended so that, in one instance, 
“the amount of each monthly allotment 
and allowance shall be determined ac- 
cording to the family conditions exist- 
ing on the first day of the month” in- 
stead of reading as “then existing,” 
which involved calculations for frac- 
tions of a month. Likewise it was made 
to define more exactly and simply, the 
sum to be taken from the soldier’s or 
the sailor’s pay, upon his written order, 
and to be sent, with the allowance, 
varied in accordance with different 
classifications, by the Government, 
which “total monthly allowance to ben- 
eficiaries of Class B added to the en- 
listed man’s monthly allowance to them 
shall not exceed the average sum hab- 
itually contributed by him to their sup- 
port monthly during the period of de- 
pendency but not exceeding a year im- 
mediately preceding his enlistment or 
the enactment of this amendatory Act.” 
Which last provision of the law, inci- 
dentally, led a good many supposedly 
contented wives, and others, to aver, to 
the end that their men should be draft- 
ed, that they never contributed “any- 
thing” and later, when the men were 
in France, to aver, on oath, that the 
men had contributed more or less— 
usually more! 

For want of space to analyze the 
law sufficiently to enlighten millions of 
persons, in the army and navy and out, 
who do not understand it even now, it 
must be sufficient to say that there are 
some phases of it which, in Washington, 
are being debated to this day. But the 
point here is that the business of inter- 
preting the law was another important 
factor in the situation to millions of 
persons who were impotently groping 
for relief, another black-magic box. 

And there were other black boxes, 
which, accumulating rapidly, decreased 
the efficiency of the Bureau in geomet- 
rical progression. Figuratively speak- 
ing, in short, the Bureau was not only 
born late, so that its eight or nine thou- 
sand workers, besides the several thou- 
sand other part-time workers, tho 
working like beavers for many months, 
seemed to be trying to dam a stream 
that was running torrential, but— 
properly mixing metaphors to the end 
that our incoherence shall properly 
suggest conditions exactly—when the 
Bureau did get started, it found it had 
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more inept legs than a centipede, and 


gest one difficulty, does not lend en- 
chantment in such matters as relief to 
families. in need. It takes, normally, 
five days for a letter to cross the con- 
tinent, and during the war it sometimes 
took two days to get a letter, by mail, 
from one part of Washington to an- 
other part. If you multiply this condi- 
tion by thousands, you do get some ag- 
gregate delay! The Bureau had to use 
inexperienced and _  unh- 
trained workers. These 
workers had to function 
in primary fashion—that 
is, they met the letters 
and documents at the 
threshold of the Bureau. 
But of course all the de- 
partments in Washington 
also had to use in large 
numbers _ inexperienced 
and untrained and, very 
often, inefficient workers. 
Office equipment in Wash- 
ington was likewise 
scarce and variable, and 
inadequate. The telephone 
service between the four- 
teen, or sixteen—there 
are now sixteen—agencies 
of the Bureau in Wash- 
ington, was for a long 
period deplorably bad. Add 
to this condition as many 
as 60,000 letters a day, 
each requiring careful 
and precise handling, and 
you get, as a result, such 
events as a soldier’s fam- 
ily, in Oregon, say, re- 
ceiving a check too large 


the present 
promptly get another, 


larger still, then, for months, get no 
letter at all. Add all conceivable varia- 
tions, and some to boot; multiply the 
result by all sorts of family woes and 
letters to congressmen and newspapers; 
add the fact that about three-fourths of 
the troubles of the Home Service Sec- 
tion of the Red Cross were traceable 
to cables and letters from men among 
the 5,000,000 soldiers, sailors, marines 
and members of the coast guard com- 
plaining that their families were in 
need; and add that in innumerable 
cases its general Washington clearing 
house for those letters and cables could 
not even get “yes” or “no” from the 
Bureau, and you do have just cause of 
general complaint. To be sure, in not 
all cases was the Bureau to be blamed. 
To illustrate, the law specifically lays 
down the processes of the allotment and 
the allowance, and obviously the Bu- 
reau could not send out checks unless 
the other parties to the situation had 
done its part by signing and sending 
properly made out documents. In short, 
the personal equation, magnified by 
millions, with attendant attempts, many 
successful, at fra\id, entered in. Then 


remember, too, that, as usual, the nu- 


_ merous ether Washington bureaus req- 


uisite to properly codrdinated work 
were frequently tardy; that War De- 
partment and other records, and data, 
were frequently belated, and you begin 
to discover that, after all, human judg- 
ment and human patience had some 
cause, on all sides—to mix metaphors 
again—to get legs almost irretrievably 
tangled. Much evidence can be adduced, 
now, by way of “I told you so.” For in- 
stance, one great insurance company 
states that 70 per cent of its policy- 
holders change their addresses every 
year, and there are many individuals 
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Colonel Henry D. Lindsley, a_ retired business man who went ™to 
pa ye entre 4 pode Government service when the United States entered the war. He is 
, 


head of the War Risk Bureau of 


who freely aver that not only might 
the officials of the War Risk Bureau 
have apprehended that so huge a cor- 
respondence business could not be 
handled without decentralization, but 
that, moreover, to handle it, or to at- 
tempt to handle it, from a central head- 
quarters in Washington was inconceiv- 
able. Not only was the job too big—a 
hundred times too big—but Washing- 
ton has a knack of starting out like a 
winner and ending up—like Washing- 
ton. 

But why should the problem have 
been decentralized? 

Because it could not be handled oth- 
erwise. The fact that now it is rapidly 
“catching up”—when nearly all the 
factors in the situation, with the ar- 
mistice and demobilization, are changed 
—does not prove that there are not 
loads too big for any camel’s back. To 
be sure, before the Federal Reserve 
problem was decentralized, vast study 
had been given to the situation. To be 
sure, speed, generally, is enhanced by 
centralization, if centralization is prac- 
ticable. To be sure, the Red Cross Home 
Service Section, with all its farflung 


‘and effective service, could not, without 


discounting the effectiveness of its own 
ministrations, take over the task of the 
War Risk allotment and allowance 
work,: for the reason that it is only 
quasi-governmental in its functions. 
But, on the other hand, not only did 
the Federal Reserve system succeed 
because, not in spite of, its decentraliza- 
tion; not only did the Food Adminis- 
tration decentralize its work all it pos- 
sibly could, and successfully, too; not 
only did the Council of National De- 
fense do likewise; not only is the Fed- 
eral Board of Vocational Education 
performing its functions thru fourteen 
decentralized offices, and 
not only was the draft, 
the greatest achievement 
of its kind, achieved by 
decentralization, but, not 
long ago, General Crow- 
der, whose mind seems to 
refuse to entertain error, 
stated that in ninety-nine 
of a hundred cases the in- 
formation in the posses- 
sion of the draft boards 
would have been quite 
sufficient to confirm or to 
correct the allotment and 
allowance blanks later to 
be made out by soldiers 
and others at the camps. 
And then he points out, 
in a circular letter to the 
local boards, that all but 
two of the items required 
in the processes preceding 
War Risk payments, can 
be supplied from the an- 
swers of the draft ques- 
tionnaire, and that those 
two apply in a very few 
cases! In the space of a 
few minutes, he concludes, 
all the necessary informa- 
tion, which was procured, 


the Treasury if at all, by the War Risk 


Bureau principally by 
mail, could havé been supplied by the 
draft boards—all supplied on a single 
blank which might, automatically, be 
forwarded to the War Risk Bureau. 

But now the hurly-burly is done, and 
the efficiency lesson is fairly clear. Tho 
it seems probable that all the aspects 
of our governmental regime which have 
to do with the welfare of the disabled 
soldier and of his family, such, for in- 
stance, as those of the Federal Board 
of Vocational Guidance, and those of 
the War Risk Bureau, including insur- 
ance and compensation, should be han- 
dled from a central administrative of- 
fice, and be coérdinated there, in such 
wise that the excellent work of such 
organizations as the Red Cross could 
still retain their spirit and identity, 
all those who have insurance and other 
dealings with the War Risk Bureau 
need not lose faith in it, for the evi- 
dence is in that the whole vast scheme 
has come in for a new lease of life. Just 
preceding his retirement Secretary 
McAdoo, noting that the A. E. F. 
seemed able to do anything, wellnigh, 
called in Colonel Lindsley, who was in 
charge of the [Continued on page 347 
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tive of mere tra- 
dition. Nothing is 
recorded on the 
pedestal which 





form are devel- 
oped by a long 
line of carefully 
selected ances- 
tors. Eve had no 
ancestors, _liter- 
ally nothing to 
go on, but one 
virtue, curiosity, 
and there was 
nothing to learn 
about Adam, nor 
from Adam. 
From all ac- 
counts he was a 
very dull and un- 
enterprizing per- 


son when she 
came into his 
life. 


So the Lord in 
his great wisdom 
arranged condi- 
tions in that gar- 
den with refer- 
ence to Eve, and 
her one virtue, 
curiosity; not Ad- 
am, who was evi- 
dently devoid of 








places her prop- 
erly in history as 
literally the first 
great discoverer 
and benefactor 
of mankind. 
The one incoun- 
testable evidence 


that the Eve 
scriptures were 
founded upon 


truth if not lit- 
erally upon facts 
is that women 
retain to this day 
the same persis- 
tent, perverse de- 
termination Eve 
had not to stay 
put. They were 
never so resolved 
as at the present 
time from Pekin 
to Washington to 
get out of con- 
finement, how- 
ever comforta- 
ble, and share the 
duties, responsi- 








even this most 
primitive animation of the human in- 
telligence. He knew that you cannot 
thrust knowledge nor ambition upon 
man, that he must choose to know 
and achieve. Seeing that Adam would 
prove stupidly obedient and never 
earn his own salvation, he put Eve 
in there with him, and forbade them 
to eat of the fruit of the tree of 
knowledge because he knew that only 
by this means could he stimulate the 
normal desire, not for disobedience, but 
for knowledge and personal independ- 
ence. 

The serpent was only the stick she 
used to frail off the apple which she 
shared with Adam. She would have had 
it if every bough had been guarded by 
cherubim, because the first woman was 
the first exponent of higher education 
in this world. 

She had the burning instinct for 
knowledge and no one has ever heard 
her complain of the consequences. It is 
always the Adams who rail at that first 
woman for bringing sin into the world. 
They forget that she also brought joy 
and love and women’s rights, and men’s 
opportunity to distinguish themselves 
from innocuous desuetude with glories 
and honors and every power they have 
to think, choose, win and achieve. It 
was Eve who started things going the 
way the Lord intended them to go. 

And if she had not performed this 
great service Adam would have lived 
and died in that beautiful kindergarden 
of the human race. But if the Lord had 
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not turned them out of that place at 


once she would have been leading 
Adam around the walls of it forever 
looking for a way of escape. 

She had discovered something, love, 
the great miracle which is the begin- 
ning and end and purpose of all things. 
The least that it has done is to people 
the earth with nations. These are mere- 
ly the mediums thru which love works 
to accomplish nothing else but right- 
eousness. Every vice, every failure, all 
forms of cupidity and hatred are mere- 
ly transient errors like mistakes stu- 
dents make in their effort to discover 
the sum total in great calculations, to 
be discarded presently for the right 
theorem. 

But when the whole thing is finished 
into a working principle, it will be dis- 
covered that Love is equal to every- 
thing, and everything equals only Love. 
It creates all civilizations and tears 
them down when they fall short of just 
love. It guards every doorstep and 
every frontier, or that house and that 
frontier are wiped out. It lays every 
stone and earns all things that keep, 
and is the invincible destroyer of every- 
thing that ought not to last. 

Now, given the Scriptures, which are 
the best records we have and the only 
ones that stand the tests put upon them 
by the hearts of men, Eve discovered 
Love, the one law of life without which 
nothing else, from religion and poetry 
to the institutions which make civiliza- 
tions, could have existed. 


bilities and ad- 
ventures of men. They are revolting 
against the ill health of mind and body 
incident to thei condition. They are 
becoming ashamed of their own faults 
and vices, the ser.se of helplessness and 
of irresponsibility which belittles them. 
They know things. They are learning 
more every day, and they want to work 
it off, this energy of knowledge. The 
merely idle woman was easily assim- 
ilated, but this nation must awaken to 
a realization of the fact that the most 
dangerous thing on this earth is a high- 
ly trained intelligent woman who has 
nothing to do. They are already a trifle 
unbalanced, nervously insane, which 
shows in some of the methods they are 
using to achieve their ends, like the 
neurasthenias they have exhibited for 
more than a year around the White 
House at Washington. Those poor wom- 
en are not the leaders of the great ex- 
odus of women toward life and health 
and liberty. They are the casualties. 

But all this hysteria will pass when 
they get out into the open and become 
normally absorbed in the right order of 
things. The transition period will be 
difficult and dangerous, but not nearly 
so critical as the present situation for 
women, which is not a situation at all 
but a miasma arising from the decay. of 
old and unbearable conditions. 

The war is finished now with its 
great emergencies which afforded them 
so many almost violent opportunities 
for service. Something must be done 
and done quick- [Continued on page 347 
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Clemenceau’s Warning 


HE name of Georges Clemenceau is so 

much a part of the history of the last 
four and a half years that one can prophesy 
with Sibylline certainty that if for no other 
reason his articles and speeches translated 
by Ernest Hunter Wright will be of great 
historic value. Moreover, they reveal M. 
Clemenceau, his fiery enthusiasm, his 
frankness, his unyielding fixity of purpose, 
those qualities which as Theodore Roose- 
velt said “instilled into his countrymen the 
qualities which during the last forty-cight 
months have made France the wonder of 
the world,” and they show France speak- 
ing thru one of her greatest statesmen. 

France Facing Germany, the title under 
which his articles and speeches appear, is 
not only a “contrast of these two ‘moral’ 
forces with each other—assuming that such 
a term could at this moment be applied to 
Teutonism, but a judgment as well” in spite 
of the fact that they were written when 
the very honor and life of France was at 
stake. If they were only a collection of ex- 
pressions of vituperation against the peo- 
ple with whom France was at war their 
interest and value would soon pass, but 
rather are they the comments of a “citizen 
of humanity.” As M. Clemenceau says in 
his introduction, “I am and whatever comes 
I shall remain a humanitarian—because I 
am a Frenchman.” It is from that point of 
view he seeks to show the roles that have 
been played by France and Germany in 
this great struggle of Armaggedon. 

The speeches cover a period of eight 
vears, from 1908 when the war cloud 
loomed black, to the attack on Ver- 
dun in May, 1916. From the _ begin- 
ning his voice rang out against 
l'russianism, against that organization 


which “would not permit a pacifist.” In 
his speech on the Franco-German agree- 
ment in 1911, that thorn in the flesh of the 
French, thru the debate on the three year 
law up to the very eve of hostilities he 
sounded the warning that events have 
proved only too needed; and after the war 
began his call is ever for courage, sacri- 
fice, devotion. The tribute that he pays to 
the French poilu. “ill clad, ill kempt, spar- 
ing of words, but with a very happy smile 
which tells of his exaltation in being where 
he is, in behalf of a great cause, to the 
hight of which he rose at the first bound,” 
is a tribute which the world gratefully 
echoes. The words he spoke were for a par- 
ticular time, but like all great speeches they 
are applicable to many times. Particularly 
applicable today are the words he spoke 
just as the desperate offenses on Verdun 
were expiring: 

Every people worthy of a future is preparing 
for a new kind of life. We have taken no little 
lead, in having been able to gain an increase 
of glory in spite of mistakes which might pos- 
sibly have proved irreparable if our cause had 
not lifted us to an effort of higher understand- 
ing for an exertion of will which may permit 
us magnificently to achieve our highest work, 
toward which the French Revolution itse'f was 
only the first, halting step. That is our duty, 
the last, perhaps the easiest, coming as it does 
after so many marvelous achievements of our 
glorious children on the battlefield. The hour 
is on us when we can no longer be content 
to, keep saying, “That will be for tomorrow.” 
Our sons and brothers were not, they are not 
heroes of some tomorrow. In whatever form it 
may be, when the clock shall strike the pro- 
phetic strokes, shame to the man who has re- 
fused to open his eyes to the real necessities 
for final victory. For on that day, to the call of 
civic service as well as military duty, the true 
patriot must be able to say: “I am here.” 


France Facing Germany, by Georges Clemen- 
ceau, translated by Ernest Hunter Wright. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $2 


America at the Front 


HREE war correspondents give us, each 
from his own angle, the story of the 
American Army in France, and the story 
of its achievement. Much of the material 
has been published in the newspapers and 
is now collected in book form as perma- 
nent, important and authentic documents. 
As no two persons will describe the same 
thing in the same manner. no matter how 
simple, these three accounts of our part 
in the war are vastly different, tho com- 
plete in their individual treatment. 
Ma‘or Frederick Palmer, the correspond- 
ent representing the whole American precs, 
has accomplished a brilliant piece of writ- 
ing in his America in France, which is the 
most’ comprehensive account of America’s 
part in the war yet published. Maior 
Palmer was attached to General Pershing’s 
staff and had an unequaled opportunity to 
observe and report what he saw and heard, 
and to write a real history of what Ameri- 
ean boys did. By his graphic accounts of 
what was done, not by individual men, but 
by individual divisions, we get the complete 
story of the army under fire, a fascinating 
story in non-technical language. Without 
breaking off his narrative of what is hap- 
pening in France, he turns his attention 
for a while to this side of the Atlantic to 
recount briefly what the stay-at-homes did 
with as much enthusiasm as the boys at 
the front tackled their job. We stay-at- 
homes know what we did, but what we 
want to know is the effect of our work on 
the men in khaki. And that is what we get 


Bai Bini Sais 


—the army's reactions to America, to 
Italy, France and England. Here is Major 
Palmer’s account of the first Americans 
going into battle: 


There was nothing downhearted about their 
mood, as you saw by their faces. They were 
worried, as were their officers, lest they should 
make some mistake and not remember all their 
training in case of a crisis. It did not matter 
so much to them that they might be killed as 
that they might be killed in a manner that was 
contrary to instructions. If they had been told 
to charge machine guns then and there, I think 
that they would have let out the cry of hounds 
off the leash. 

They turned off from the roads and were lost 
in the curtain of night as they followed the 
paths to the trenches, whither no detached offi- 
cer was al’owed to follow them. They took the 
place of the French and found the operation 
was precisely like the rehearsals that they had 
been thru. The novices had at least shown that 
they could “take over’’ without a torchlight pro- 
cession and a brass band. Tho the Germans may 
have knowr that a relief was in progress, they 
did not know that Americans had made it. 
‘ . The French command was gleeful over 
having introduced us into war society without 
one untoward incident. American officers could 
point out where a shell nearly got a rolling 
kitchen as a proof that we were actually in 
the line; young lieutenants and the men them- 
selves considered that the show was not up to 
the advertisements. 


Floyd Gibbons and Irvin Cobb give at the 
same time a more personal and more gen- 
eral account, drawing a picture to be taken 
as a whole, not studied in detail. They 
write of their own experiences and speak 
of the American Army as a unit. They 
analyze the doughboy’s reactions to his 
surroundings, and warm the American 
heart with the report of the enthusiasm 
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and gratitude of the French when the first 
men in khaki reached their shores. 

Mr. Gibbons had the opportunity to min- 
gle with the enlisted men, and he describes 
them in every phase of their life in France 
from the time they landed there until short- 
ly before the armistice was signed. It is 
a life-like picture that he draws, for even 
in new situations and unfamiliar surround- 
ings we recognize the Yankee, enjoy his 
humor and appreciate his ingenuity. Mr. 
Gibbons has shared the doughboy’s expe- 
riences, so that the story he gives us is 
in the language of the American soldier 
who just talks his way thru “And They 
Thought We Wouldn’t Fight.” 

Personal experiences, too, we get from 
Irvin Cobb in The Glory of the Coming, 
but each theme he has selected as a chap- 
ter subject is a vital part of the composite 
picture of the American Army abroad. Do 
you wonder what it feels like to be bombed, 
or what an aviator thinks about when he 
is scouting over the enemy trenches? 
What did Paris do the first day Big Bertha 
opened fire on the city from a place seventy 
miles away? These are just a few of the 
things we are made to understand. His 
narrative is a story of the war that holds 
your interest, and for the time being you 
are living in France. It is dramatic, but 
it abounds in Irvin Cobb’s humor. 

America in France, by Major Frederick 

Palmer. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.75. “And They 

Thought We Wouldn’t Fight,” by Flovd Gib- 

bons. George H. Doran Co. $2. The Glory of 


the Coming, by Irvin Cobb. George H. Doran 
Co. $1.75. 


Can Grande’s Castle 


travel from Britain to Byzantium, 

from New York to Nippon in the pages 

of one small book, is to take a long jour- 

ney. To watch a triumph in ancient Rome, 

a sea fight under the command of Nelson, 

a carnival in Venice and “hari-kari” in 

Japan, is to have many adventures. A 

share in these and other adventurous jour- 

neyings is for all who will read Can 
Grande’s Castle, by Amy Lowell. 

Four poems fill the book. The first, “Sea- 
Blue and Blood-Red,” is a narrative of 
the tragic love of Lady Hamilton and 
Admiral Nelson, of their love-making in 
Naples and of his death “off Cape Trafal- 
gar.” The second, “Guns as Keys; and the 
Great Gate Swings,” tells how Commodore 
Perry opened the ports of Japan to the 
trade of the United States. The third poem, 
“Hedges,” is a picture and a prophecy; a 

















Amy Lowell writes “polyphonic prose” 

















Samuel Merwin, who created “Henry” 


picture of England in the days of mail 
coaches, a prophecy of England in the 
future, “flinging her hedges out and asunder 
to embrace the world.” The fourth poem, 
“The Bronze Horses,” is finely conceived 
and brilliantly executed and tells the story 
of the four great bronze horses that have 
been a prize of conquest for centuries, in 
the ancient, medieval and modern world. 

All of the poems are written in that 
richly rhymed, swiftly moving, polyphonic 
prose which Miss Lowell has introduced 
into our literature. People who insist that 
poetry must always be lyrical may be dis- 
satisfied with these poems, for the effect of 
polyphonic prose is not lyrical. But these 
are narrative poems and the effect of poly- 
phonic prose is admirably dramatic. By 
ber use of it Miss Lowell is enabled to 
present her pictures of scenes, persons and 
events with unusual grace, freedom and 
vividness. 

But no matter what form she uses Miss 
T.owell’s imagination is her great gift. It 
is the vitality of her poetry. And in these 
poems she enables us to share the very 
savor and scent of distant cities and times. 


Can Grande’s Castle, by Amy Lowell. Mac- 
millan Co. $1.50. 


Henry Is Twenty 


66 ENRY is twenty!” Only those who 

watched Henry Calverly struggle 
with Life in “Temperamental Henry” can 
grasp the significance of this announce- 
ment. To those who have not met, known, 
laughed at, blushed for, sympathized with, 
almost wept over, and certainly felt like 
kicking him, Henry at twenty may suggest 
nothing. But if they will recall the life- 
battles Billie Baxter fought at seventeen, 
then add to them the unescapable fact that 
Henry is a genius (no one ever accused 
Billie Baxter of this), a square peg in a 
round hole by reason of his extraordinary 
talents as well as by his youthful arro- 
gance and intolerance, they will have a 
faint glimmer of the rich fields of delicate 
humor that lie in this second phase of 
Henry’s biography. The life-problems Bil- 
lie Baxter struggled with were simple 
sums, however, compared with the com- 
plex ones that Henry writhed over, for 
Henry’s blazing genius blinded him. And 
so while “Seventeen” is rollickingly funny, 
Henry Is Twenty is much more subtly 
humorous. 

Henry Calverly, 3d, finds himself on the 
verge of twenty-one alone in the world, 
trying to support himself by working on 
I'he Weekly Voice for $8 a week (this 
was in the middle nineties!) in the hos- 
tile town of Sunbury. Henry is looking 
forward to the freedom and dignity of 
twenty-one; meanwhile youth and genius 


are making things hard for him. Also girls 
—Henry falls in and out of love with the 
landing qualities of a cat. 

Somehow you have to confess that if 
you had met Henry in the flesh that you 
might have harbored the unkind feelings 
with which Sunbury regarded him. Like 
these country people, you would never 
have been able to see beyond the absurd 
little mustache, the bamboo cane, and the 
eyeglasses with their conspicuous black 
silk cord, and you thank Mr. Merwin for 
unceremoniously letting you in by the back 
door, so to speak, so that you come to 
understand the intricate workings of 
Henry’s dynamic young brain. Mr. Merwin 
has made an exceedingly fine analysis of 
the psychology of boyhood. 


Henry Is Twenty, by Samuel Merwin. Bobbs- 
Merrill Co. $1.50. 


Bennett’s Foursome 


HHE famous Five Towns trilogy has 

grown into a tetralogy. When at the 
end of 700 pages of the early life of Edwin 
Clayhanger the author announced that 
next year he was going to tell the same 
story over again from the woman’s point 
of view the critics—who had been telling 
their readers that the age of the long 
novel was over—-pointed out with candor 
that Arnold Bennett’s conceit had led him 
to absurdity. Who, they asked, would read 
a story when he knew how it would come 
out’ Which is much the same as saying, 
who could enjoy a walk if he knew where 
he was going? 

But Mr. Bennett showed us that the 
same incidents and dialog appeared differ- 
ently to Hilda Lessways than they had to 
Edwin Clayhanger. In this volume, pub- 
lished the following year, the author made 
good use of the insight into feminine 
psychology that he had gained when as 
editor of a woman’s magazine he had read 
thousands of letters in which his subscrib- 
ers had revealed their hearts and sought 
his counsel. 

Then Mr. Bennett put the devotion of 
his followers to a more severe test. It’s 
thought hard nowadays to wait a week or 
a month for the next instalment of a con- 
tinued story in a magazine but our author, 
who had cut off “Hilda Lessways” as he 
had “Clayhanger” at the most exciting 
point, kept his readers waiting four years 
for the third volume, “These Twain,” in 
which he told of their married life to- 
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gether, their persistent disagreement and 
their constant affection, their clashes and 
reconciliations. 

But this was not the end of the story. 
There was a child, Hilda’s but not Edwin’s. 
And now he has grown up and has a story 
of his own, The Roll-Call. The new volume 
ends as abruptly as the others at the out- 
break of the war and this gives us hope 
of a sequel for which there is already an 
eventful four-year period. Altogether there 
must be about a dozen volumes dealing 
with these Five Towns folks, each read- 
able by itself, but doubly interesting to 
those who have become previously ac- 
quainted with the place and some of the 
people. The population of the city is larger 
than we thought when we first heard of 
it. It has already made a place for itself in 
fictional geography and the indefatigable 
commentator is drawing up maps, keys 
and genealogical tables as he has done for 
the novels of Balzac, Zola, Scott and 
Dickens. 

The secret of Arnold Bennett’s success 
is that he writes from the inside. He se- 
cures the effect of an autobiography with- 
out its cumbrous machinery, a diary or 
letters or soliloquies or reminiscences. We 
look at the world thru the eyes of the 
character he is concerned with. His people 
strike us as peculiarly self-centered until 
it finally occurs to us that this peculiarity 
is the common trait of human beings in 
general, not excepting ourselves. He holds 
the mirror up to nature in a way imnos- 
sible to the old objective form of fiction. 
In the works of the romantic school the 
fascination lay in the fact that every girl 
reader felt herself a Cinderella, neglected 
and misunderstood but awaiting a fairy 
prince, and every boy reader felt himself 
a prince in disguise, cast temporarily in 
humble circumstances but soon to appear 
in full glory. But the naturalistic school 
shows us our identity of feeling, not with 
impossible heroes and heroines but with 
certain ordinary people picked at random 
from the Five Towns or any other. It is 
a much more difficult task than that of the 
romantics for it is not aided by our own 
desires and all the greater triumph for a 
man like Bennett who irresistibly achieves 
it. 

The curious thing about The Roll-Call is 
that George, the young architect, is strik- 
ingly like his stepfather, Clayhanger, when 
he was young, and bears no visible resem- 
blance to Cannon, his real father. But Can- 
non we never got inside of as we did of 
Edwin and Hilda so we really do not know 
much about him. Perhaps there was more 
to him than we thought. But we knew 
Edwin as a slim, awkward and self-con- 
scious youth, hence it gives us a shock to 
see him now thru the eyes of George as 
“Alderman Clayhanger, undeniably stout, 
with gray hair and beard and of provin- 
cial appearance.” It makes us feel old. 
But we are glad to see our Five Town 
friends are getting ahead generation by 
generation and now hold their own in Lon- 
don and Paris society. 


The Roll-Call, by Arnold Bennett. George 
H. Doran Co. $1,560. 


Another Sheaf 


ALSWORTHY has above most essay- 

ists the rare combination of honest con- 
viction and literary charm. Wherein, per- 
haps, lies the widely-felt appeal of his 
philosophy. 

In his first book since the war, Another 
Sheaf, Mr. Galsworthy has included a 
dozen essays, all looking forward toward 
some phase of reconstruction, trying, as he 
puts it, “to conjure the truth out of the 
(darkness of the future.” It is in the matter 
of labor problems that the darkness 
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He Shot the Gun 


And Found That He Had the 
Greatest Wheat Food in Existence 


Prof. A. P. Anderson knew 
that each wheat kernel con- 
tained some 125 million food 
cells. 


He knew that each cell con- 
tained a trifle of moisture. 


So he said, “I will turn that 
moisture to steam, then ex- 
plode it. Thus I will burst 
every food cell so digestion 
can instantly act.” 


It Took Years 
But He Did It 


He finally solved the prob- 
lem by sealing the grains in 
huge guns. Then he revolved 
the guns for one hour in 550 
degrees of heat. 


When he shot the guns 
every food cell exploded. 
About 125 million steam ex- 
plosions occurred in every 
kernel. 


Airy, Flaky Bubbles 


The grains came out shaped 
as they grew, but puffed to 
bubbles, eight times normal 
size. 


The fearful heat created a 
toasted nut flavor. 


The explosions created flim- 
sy morsels, which melted away 
at a touch. 


He had what is recognized 
everywhere now as the most 
delicious wheat food in the 
world. 


But above all it was a 
whole grain made wholly di- 
gestible. Every food cell was 
broken, and that never be- 
fore was done. 


He applied the same method 


Puffed Wheat to rice. Then to pellets of 


hominy, and created Corn 








- Puffs. 
Puffed Rice Now there are three Puffed 
Grains, each with its own de- 
and lights. And a ag Me ar mai 
are now getting about two 
Corn Puffs million dishes daily. 


Don’t let your children 


Each 15c—Except in miss their share. 




















Far West Keep all three kinds on 
hand. 
The Quaker Qals @mpany 
Sole Makers 
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Every 
light mechanism 
absolutely needs regular oil- 
ing. 3-in-One makes things run 
smoother and wear longer by re- 
ducing friction to the vanishing point. = 
! 


3-in-One penetrates to the innermost part 

of a bearing. Works out old caked grease @ a 
and dirt; keeps the parts clean, bright ) l 
and working right ; lubricates properly. 


3-in-One 


The High Quality Oil 
In the office: Use on typewriters, adding machines, 
duplicating machines, dating stamps, cash registers, 
revolving chairs. 
In the home: Use on sewing machines, victrolas, 
washing machines, ice cream freezers, hinges, locks, 
clocks, tools. 
Outdoors: Use on bicycles, baby buggies, roller 
skates, guns, fishing reels. 
3in-One is the universal anti-squeak oil. A 
fine oil compound—non-acid, non-gumming— 
won’t dry out. 
At all stores. East of the Rocky Moun- 
tain States, 15c, 25¢ and 50c in bottles; 
also in Handy Oil Cans, 25c. 
FREE, 2.97 Mice rv 


and Dictionary showing hundreds 
uses in offices, home, outdoors. 


THREE-IN-ONE Oi Co. 
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RONZE MEMORIAL TABLETS 


DESIGNS. ESTIMATES, ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET. FREE 


JNo.WiLLIAMS. INC. BRONZE FounpDRY (EST. 1875) 
550 West 27 T#Street. New YorkK City 








THESE BULLETINS 


of The Efficiency Society which have permanent value are offered to readers of 
The Independent interested in the practica! application of efficiency in business. 
Of some we have a good supply—of others only a few. 


2. Efficiency, Scientific Management and 


9. Scientific Management and the Labor 





Ovganised LaBOF .ccccccceses Chipman DEE: st.2bc0kessdderebonracun Kent 

3. Scientific Management and Labor..Frey 24. The Development of an Organization, 

4. The Brief for Scientific Management, ickerman 
Farnham ee oy Twyford 

s- Handling Men .......++.++++4. Radford 27. The Handling of Men........... Grieves 

9. Employment Plan ............ Blackford Bibli in aft uit M 

10. Employment Department Methods Rumely 29. Hibliography of Business — = 

.W Syst f ientific M - x 

ei “pyrene Prevacss « 1 Kent | - 30. Efficiency of Preparedness in Business, 

18. Codperation between Competitors, Ider 
Dickinson 32. Discussion on Time Study. 


Order by number; remit with order amount to cover cost at ten cents each. 








NATIONAL EFFICIENCY SOCIETY 


119 West 40th Street 


New York City 











most deep. Mr. Galsworthy explores it fear- 
lessly, admitting first that “one can but 
marshal some of the more obvious and gen- 
eral liabilities and assets, and try to strike 
a balance. The whole thing is in flux.” But 
he sees in the reconstruction of relations be- 
tween capital and labor a period of peril. 


tight at first, slowly becoming less bewildering, 
gradually growing less and less busy, till it 
reaches ultimately a bad era of unemployment 
and social struggle. When the pinch begins to 
come, it will encounter the quicker, more resent- 
ful blood of men who in the constant facing of 
great danger have left behind them all fear of 
consequences ; of men who in the survival of one 
great dislocation to their lives, have lost the 
dread of other dislocations. The war will have 
implanted a curious deep restlessness in the 
great majority of soldier souls. Can the work- 
men of the future possibly be as patient and 
law-abiding as they were before the war, in the 
face of what seems to them injustice? I don’t 
think so. . . . The self-control and self-respect 
which military service under war conditions 
will have brought to the soldier-workman will 
be an added force in civil life; but it is a fal- 
lacy, I think, to suppose, as some do, that it 
will be a force on the side of established order. 
It is all a question of allegiance, and the 
allegiance of the workman in time of peace 
is not rendered to the state, but to himself and 
his own class. To the service of that class and 
the defense of its “rights” this new force will 
given. 

Mr. Galsworthy is in the United States 
now, accomplishing by his lectures the re- 
construction indicated in another of these 
essays of liis—‘“‘American and Briton.” 

If thruout Western civilization we can secure 
the single democratic principle of government, 
its single level of state morality in thought and 
action, we shall be well on our way to unanim- 
ity thruout the world; for even in China and 
Japan the democratic virus is at work. 

But even if we do secure a single plane for 
Western civilization and. ultimate’y for the 
world, there will be but slow and difficult prog- 
ress in the lot of mankind. And unless we secure 
it, there will be only a march backwards. 

For this advance to a uniform civilization the 
solidarity of the English-speaking races is vital. 


Without that there will be no bottom on which 
to build. 


It is difficult to stop quoting from 
Another Sheaf, for all of it challenges at- 
tention and provokes sober second, thought. 


Another Sheaf, by John Galsworthy. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 


The Sea in War Time 





| LFRED NOYES has written some 


charming stories, yes, 
_verse 
Of those who fought and died, 
Unreckoned, undescribed. 

Told with the lightness of touch, 
keen character drawing, and humor so 
characteristic of his verse, they show him as 
complete a master of the technique of the 
short story as he is past master of verse 
forms. So successful is the little volume 
of “sea tales and others,” as he calls them, 
that all story-lovers will be glad he has 
added this to his achievements. 

His title, Walking Shadows, is whimsical 
enough, one might think ghostly if he were 
unfamiliar with his favorite thesis—echoes 
of “Old Japan’—“that the kingdom of 
dreams is the sole reality worth living and 
dying for.’ He best expresses it in his 
prelude—a way he has of doing: 

Shadows, but ah, they know 
That history’s pomp and show 

Are shadows of a shadow, gilt and painted. 
They see the accepted lie 
In robes of state go by, 

They see the prophet stoned, the trickster 

sainted. 
And so my shadows turn 
To truths that they discern 
Beend = ordered “facts” that fame would 
che . 
They walk awhile with dreams, 
They follow flying gleams, 

And lonely lights at sea that pass and perish. 

Tt is this which puts such a wide gulf 
between his volume and the “war stories” 
of which there are legion. They are not 


stories, not 
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stories of the war but stories of the indi- 
vidual into whose life this new element, 
war, with all its power to exalt or con- 
demn has come. Then, too, they are not 
land stories, but stories of the sea in war 
time, a sea invested with submarines and 
patrolled by trawlers. Mr. Noyes has a 
knack of striking the fundamental human 
chord. His pages abound in _ heroism, 
pathos, mystery, romance which alone 
promises popularity. And moreover, his 
characters are “people we might have 
known.” 

Walking Shadows, by Alfred Noyes. Frederick 

A. Stokes Co. $1.50. 


Four Plays by Barrie 


A= book of Barrie plays has the same 
effect upon the reading and theater 
going public as the announcement that a 
new Barrie play has been put on the 
boards. It is received with the same en- 
thusiasm, delight and gratitude as_ the 
actual performance of the play, for Barrie 
has that most fortunate attribute of the 
playwright that his plays lose none of 
their charm when merely read instead of 
seen. 

It is a common tribute to Sir Barrie that 

he is whimsical. We might repeat that 
tribute when speaking of his latest volume, 
Echoes of the War, but hasten to add that 
this time it is not the same.kind as that 
which delights us so in “A Kiss for Cin- 
derella” or “Peter Pan.” There is less froth 
and more substance, tho this does not imply 
by any means that ‘the lightness of touch 
is not there. The four one act plays con- 
tuined in this new book are of the war, but 
not about the war, for their interest cen- 
ters not in those who go, but in those whose 
dear ones go. Mingled with the khaki that 
flits thru the pages is the black of mourn- 
ing, and once we catch the sheen of a 
wedding dress. And there are gray hairs 
and worn faces that contrast with the 
eager-eyed, newly-commissioned young sec- 
ond lieutenant, and grave voices as well as 
gay. : 
With two of the plays, “The New Word” 
and “The Old Lady Shows Her Medals,” 
the public is already familiar. The others, 
“A Well-Remembered Voice” and “Bar- 
bara’s Wedding,” have not yet been pre- 
sented. In plot thé plays are distinct and 
individual, but this they have in common, 
that they are Barrie at his best. 


Echoes of the War, by James M. Barrie. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 


Re-Educating the Soldier 


| Ppp C. McMURTRIE, director 
of the Red Cross Institute for Crippled 
and Disabled Men, president of the Federa- 
tion of Associations for Cripples, and 
editor of the American Journal of Care for 
Cripples, is especially well qualified by 
experience and training to write about the 
disabled soldier. For eight years he has de- 
voted a large part of his time and effort 
to study the obstacles and prejudices that 
confront the crippled man, and the means 
of overcoming them. His book, The Dis- 
abled Soldier, is a sympathetic, interesting 
and profusely illustrated description of the 
modern principle of rehabilitating disabled 
soldiers, so that they attain self-support 
once more and keep their self-respect, in 
spite of injuries which in pre-war times 
would have rendered them useless and 
mendicant. Mr. MeMurtrie’s main topics 
are: the neglect of the disabled men in the 
past; a description of the pioneer school 
for industrial cripples at Charleroi, Bel- 
gium; why the disabled soldier must not 
be allowed to rest on his laurels; how the 
work of rehabilitation is begun when the 
man is still an invalid in the hospital; the 


Feel your teeth with your tongue and 
you note a slimy film. There lies the 
reason why teeth cleaning methods 
have proved inadequate. 


Millions find that brushed teeth still 
discolor and decay. Tartar accumu- 
lates. Pyorrhea has become alarmingly 
common. Statistics show that tooth 
troubles have constantly increased. 


Every authority knows that the rea- 
son lies in that slimy film. It clings to 
the teeth. It gets into crevices, hard- 
ens and stays. And most tooth troubles 
are caused by it. 


That film is what discolors—not the 


We urge you to ask for a 10-Day 
Tube. It is free. Then let your own 
teeth decide its action on the film. 

Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the 
digestant of albumin. The film is al- 
buminous matter. The object of Pep- 
sodent is to dissolve it, then to con- 
stantly combat it. 


Pepsin long seemed impossible, be- 
cause it must be-activated. The usual 
method is an acid, harmful to the teeth. 
But science has discovered a harmless 
activating method. Five governments 
have already granted patents. And that 
invention has made pepsin possible. 

Pepsodent was submitted to many 
clinical tests before it was offered to 


Let Your Own Teeth 
Decide This 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 





Note the Film There. Now 


teeth. It is the basis of tartar. It 
holds food substance which ferments 
and forms acid. It holds the acid in 
contact with the teeth to cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of 
pyorrhea. 

Old methods of teeth cleaning do not 
end it, as everybody knows. But den- 
tal science has for years sought a way 
to do it. Now that way is found. Clin- 
ical tests have proved this to dentists, 
and now we are urging everyone to 
prove it. The method is embodied in a 
dentifrice called Pepsodent, and we send 
an ample test to anyone who asks, 


Watch It For Ten Days 


users. Able authorities proved its re- 
sults beyond question. Leading den- 
tists all over America are now urging 
its adoption. Now it is felt that every- 
one should know it, and at once; so we 
publish this trial offer. 


Send this coupon for a 10o-Day Tube. 
Use it like any tooth paste. Note how 
clean the teeth feel after using. Mark 
the absence of the slimy film. See how 
the teeth whiten as the fixed film dis- 
appears, 


Judge it by what it does. Prove it 
for your own sake and your children’s 
sake. When you see these results you 
will not again try to clean teeth with- 
out it. Cut out the coupon now. 


Return your empty tooth paste tubes to the nearest Red Cross Station 








Péepsadéent 
The New-Day Dentifrice 


A Scientific Product—Sold by 


Druggists Everywhere 
(158) 





| 








10-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT CO. 
Dept. 440, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 
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Even better than money— 


“A. B. A” 2. Cheques 


“A. B. A.” Cheques are better than actual money for 
the traveler for several reasons: They are more con- 
venient to carry—less bulky. They are safer. They do 
not have to be changed into another kind of money 
when you go from one country into another. They are 
like dollars in the United States and Canada; like 
pounds, shillings and pence in the United Kingdom 
and the British Colonies; like francs in France, lire in 
Italy, and so on. In other words they are accepted 
internationally for payment of goods and services— 
“The safest, handiest travel funds.” 


Get them at your bank, or write Bankers Trust 
Company, New York, for booklet and information 
as to where they may be had in your vicinity, 

















You Are Invited to Use Our Service on 


BUILDING MATERIALS, HORTICULTURAL and 
AGRICULTURAL MATTERS, HOUSE FURNISH- 
INGS, INTERIOR DECORATIONS, EXTERIOR 
PAINTING, GARDEN IMPLEMENTS and YARD 
IMPROVEMENTS. 


These matters will call for your decision and action. Are you pre- 
pared? Have you investigated carefully and chosen those products 
which will best meet your needs? If you want information and 


suggestions 

WRITE TODAY 
for our Household Check List on which hundreds of items are 
arranged for your convenience in asking the very questions you 
most want answered. This service is free to all our readers. 


THE INDEPENDENT CORPORATION 


HOUSEHOLD CONSULTING SERVICE 
119 West 40th Street 

















new intensive methods of education; how 
the disabled man is placed in a job; de- 
tailed discussions of the different kinds of 
vocational reéducation for the respective 
kinds of cripples, and descriptions of the 
leading institutions in France, Belgium, 
Italy, Great Britain, Germany, Austria and 
America. 

But the complete success of the work rests 
with the people of the United States—upon 
whether we sympathetically grasp and effectively 
express in our relations with the graduates of 
re-education the new spirit of dealing with the 
disabled—upon whether we sense the glory of 
restoring the ex-soldier’s ability to earn his own 
living, or whether we continue the old tem- 
porary hero-worship and permanent pauperiza- 
tion. The self-respect of self-support or the 
ignominy of dependence—which shall the future 
hold for our disabled soldiers? The credit or 
the blame for the decision will largely rest with 
the American public. 

Another book of this subject is The Vo- 
cational Reéducation of Maimed Soldiers, 
by Leon De Paeuw, inspector general of 
primary education in Belgium and peda- 
gogic inspector in the schools for wards 
of the army, in the institutes for vocation- 
al reéducation of wounded soldiers, and<«in 
the institutions for war orphans. M. De 
Paeuw is one of the foremost workers in 
the great work of physical reconstruction 
of disabled soldiers and rehabilitation of 
wounded men, a problem which Belgium 
was first to face and first to recognize the 
paramount importance of. The book re- 
counts what Belgium has done and is doing 
to reéducate her maimed soldiers, begin- 
ning with a discussion of the advantages 
of obligatory vocational reéducation, going 
into detailed explanations of the different 
methods followed, and culminating in full 
descriptions of the various institutions for 
rehabilitation. 

The Disabled Soldier, by Douglas C. McMur- 

trie. Macmillan Co. $2. The Vocational Re- 

Education of Maimed Soldiers, by Leon De 

Paeuw. Princeton University Press. $1.50. 


Anglo-American Relations 


NGLO-AMERICAN relations, one of 

the most important questions of the 
day, are discussed in Explaining the Brit- 
ishers, by Frederick William Wile. Mr. 
Wile was representative in Germany and 
England for the Chicago Daily News and 
correspondent in Germany for thirteen 
years for the London Daily Mail so that 
he not only became thoroly familiar with 
the British temperament but was in a po- 
sition to appreciate the stupendousness of 
the struggle whose brunt England bore so 
bravely and so modestly. His book is a 
story of “Britain’s mighty effort in liberty’s 
cause, as seen by an American,” but it is 
intended to be more of an interpretation 
than a narration; an explanation of the 
British character to the American public, 
written in the hope that it might help dis- 
pel misunderstanding between the two 
great English-speaking countries. Admiral 
Sims says in his foreword: 

This book was written by an American who 
lived in England before and thruout the war. 
His purpose is to explain exactly what sort 
of a chap the Britisher is and what the army, 
navy and the people of Great Britain and her 
colonies have done in freedom’s cause. Mr. Wile 
shows how the Britishers bore the brunt of tne 
onslaught of an enemy which had been prepar- 
ing for this war for nearly half a century. 

Another book on this same topic is 
America and Britain, by Andrew C. Mc- 
Laughlin, LL.D., head of the department 
of history, Chicago University. Professor 
McLaughlin takes the other side of the 
question—explaining the Americans to the 
Britishers. The book is really a series of 
lectures given by the author before repre- 
sentative British audiences during the war 
to bring about a better understanding be- 
tween the two nations and strengthen the 
good feeling toward each other. Like Mr. 
Wile, Mr. McLaughlin has a great admira- 
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tion for Great Britain. And just because 
of this deep-rooted esteem for Britain of 
today, Mr. McLaughlin does not ‘thesitate to 
express his opinion of her behavior toward 
America in the distant past, so that no one 
could accuse him of avoiding disagreeable 
truths in his praise of the British. But 
having broached the subject of our his- 
torical connections, Professor McLaughlin 
proceeds to clear the air of any feeling of 
hostility and then paves the way toward a 
mutual toleration and comprehension. 

Charles Hanson Towne was a member 
of the group of American editors who went 
abroad in the summer of 1918 for the pur- 
pose of “shaking hands” with England and 
strengthening the bond between the mother 
country and her one-time colonies. In his 
book, Shaking Hands with England, Mr. 
Towne says that he only attempts to give 
a “general impression” of what he saw in 
England. These impressions, however, are 
colored by a deep reverence for “England 
the Magnificent,” as he calls her, and a 
thoro appreciation of what she did to save 
the world and America. We would like to 
quote Mr. Towne’s description of the spirit 
of London in wartime, symbolized by the 
women who put on their prettiest gowns 
and their brightest smiles and dined out 
with their men. folks on leave tho their 
hearts were already breaking with the loss 
of some one near and dear to them, but we 
must confine ourselves to a less poetic and 
touching paragraph at the end of the book, 
which might well be taken to heart by the 
American public at this particular time. 

We have beaten the Hun. Let us not slip back 
to complacency and ease, for his propaganda 
will go forth in defeat as well as in victory, 
spreading its lies thruout the world. There are 
stern days yet to be faced; but with an Anglo- 
American Alliance an accomplished fact, we 
have little to fear. That alliance must come 
about. It is up to every American and every 
Britisher to see to it, to do his personal share 
in bringing about a closer relation between 
England and America. 

Two briefer volumes dealing with the 
Anglo-American question are British 
American Discords and Concords, compiled 
by the History Circle, and America and 
Britain, by H. H. Powers. Both these books 
present the important facts in the history 
of each of these nations, that bear on that 
of the other. The causes and settlements of 
disputes of the last three centuries are set 
forth impartially from both the American 
and English point of view in a brief, com- 
prehensive survey. 

Explaining the Britishers, by Frederick Wil- 

liam Wile. George H. Doran Co. $1. America 

and Britain, by Andrew G. McLaughlin. E. P. 

Dutton & Co. $2. Shaking Hands with Eng- 

lamd, by Charles Hanson Towne. George H. 

Doran Co. $1. British-American Discords and 

Concords, compiled by the History Circle, G. 

P. Putnam’s Sons. 75 cents. America and 


Britain, by H. H. Powers. Macmillan Co. 
40 cents. 


Books of the War 


Wooprow WILSON’s SELECTED ADDRESSES AND 
Pusiic Papers, edited with an introduction by 
Albert Bushnell Hart. (The Modern Library, 
Boni & Liveright, 70 cents.) The most impor- 
tant public communications of the President of 
the United States, from the time of his inau- 
gural address in 1913 until he went to France. 


GUARANTEES OF PEACE, by Woodrow Wilson. 
(Harper & Bros., $1.) President Wilson’s mes- 
sages and addresses to the Congress and the 
people during 1918, together with the peace 
notes to Germany and Austria and the corrected 
text of the armistice. 


My Comrany, by Cantain Carroll J. Swan, 
U.S. A. (Houghton, Mifflin, $1.50.) A chronicle 
of life among engineers at the front, including 
the first all-American story of the Great Vic- 
tory Drive. 


THe Richt To Ficut, by Sherwood Eddy. 
(Association Press, 60 cents.) Attempt to find 
the moral grounds of war, by an honest seeker 
for some reconciliation between Christian ethics 
and the defense of a state by force, with the 
conclusion that war is at times inevitabie. 

From “Poru” to “YANK,” by William Yorke 
Stevenson. (Houghton, Mifflin Co., $1.50.) Diary 
of an American lieutenant covering the period 
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Mc Cutcheon’s 


Specials in 
Handkerchiefs 


Ladies’ Handkerchiefs 


Hand-Embroidered Pure Linen Handkerchiefs, 25c, 35, 50, 
65 and upwards. 

Lace-Trimmed, 25¢, 50, 75 each. 

Real Madeira Hand-Embroidered, 35c, 50, 75, 85, $1.00 
and up. 

We would call attention especially to the 50c and 75c ranges. 
This selection includes a large variety of designs and unusual 
values at these prices. 

Hemstitched, and with rolled hems, in a variety of cords 
and tapes, 25c, 50, 75 and $1.00 each. 


Men’s Handkerchiefs 


Men’s Handkerchiefs in all the desirable widths of hems and 
sizes. 

Fancy Cords and Tapes, hemmed and hemstitched, soc, 
75, $1.00, 1.25 each and up. 

Above are unusual values, as the prices are the same as we 
were selling these goods a year ago. 

Printed Handkerchiefs, 50c, 75, $1.00 and 1.25 each. We 
have just received a shipment of these at $1.25, with a large 
number of very attractive designs and hand-block printed. 


Reg. Trade Mark 

















Men’s Cord effects and Initialed, 75¢ each. 


MAIL ORDER SERVICE: Any of the merchandise described or illustrated 
above may be ordered with complete satisfaction thru our Mail Order Service. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 
Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Sts., New York 
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LOCATION: £0 miles from New York, on a spur of Storm King Mountain, 900 feet above sea level. 
unusually adapted to a sane and simple out-of-door life. 


WORE: Preparation for College or Business Life: recent graduates in 12 leading colleges. 
mentally to increase individual etiiciency, Small classes: A teacher for every seven boys 


ATHLETICS: Two fields with excellent facilities ior all sports, under supervision; hiking, woods lite, swimming pool. 


THE STONE SCHOOL 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, Box 5, New York 





FIFTY-SECOND YEAR 





A School in the Heart of the Open Country. For Boys from 9 to 19. 


You are invitea to come ana see for yoursel/. Cataiog sent on appiication, 


ALVAN E. DUERR, Headmaster 


Healthful, invigorating, 


Each boy studied physically and 
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LANE LEADERS 


Just Published 


Third Large Edition 


LIVING BAYONETS 


A Record of the Last Push 
By LIEUT. CONINGSBY DAWSON 
Author of “Carry On,” “Cut to Win,” “The 
Glory of the Trenches,” etc. 
Cloth, $1.25 net 

This volume, which takes up Lieut. Daw- 
son’s story at the point where “Carry On” 
laid it down, tells for the first time the story 
of what the advent of the Americans on the 
Western Front meant to the French poilu 
and British “Tommy,” Lieut. Dawson's big- 
gest book—the most complete, burning and 
prophetic utterance which has been pro- 
duced since the day of Victory. 











The Epic of the Poilu 


THE 
“CHARMED AMERICAN” 


A Story of the Iron Division of France 
By GEORGES LEWYS 
Frontispiece. Cloth, $1.50 net 
Marshal Petain made his t:‘umphal entry 
irto Metz recently at the head ot the famous 
Iron Division (the battering ram of the 
French Army). This book recounts the ex- 
periences of a Franco-American soldier who 
fought with this famous D'vision for thirty- 
two months and is the sole survivor of his 
original company comprising 250 or more 
men. It_is the most forceful and vivid book 
on the Great War yet published. 


A New Canadian Humorist 


THE RED COW 


AND HER FRIENDS 
Ry PETER McARTHUR 
Author of “In Pastures Green,” ete. 
With Decorative Illustrations. 
Cloth, $1.50 net 

Mr. McArthur has made himself famous 
through the length and breadth of Canada 
by telling people in a humorous-serious 
strain of the simple charms of rural life. 
This is the theme of “The Red Cow,” which 
will appeal to all lovers of farm and country 


| March Books 


Leacock Solves the Kaiser Problem! 


THE HOHENZOLLERNS 
IN AMERICA 


And Other Impossibilities 
By STEPHEN LEACOCK 





Author of “Nonsense Novels,” “Literary 
Lutses,” “Frenzied Fiction,” ete. 
Cloth, $1.25 net 


The proper punishment for the Hohenzol- 
lerns and the Hapsburgs, says Mr. Leacock, 
is that they should be made to work. In his 
new book he depicts the whole lot of them— 
including Uncle William, Cousin Ferdinand, 

illie, Lizzie and all the rest—coming to 
America as humble immigrants unknown to 
the world. Then they work out their des- 
tiny. 


A Frenchman’s View of 


PRESIDENT WILSON 


By DANIEL HALEVY 
Cloth, $1.50 net 
Within the limits of a volume inevitably 
destined for an immediate interpretation of 
Mr. Wilson to the people of France, Mr. 
Halévy has produced what is little less, in 
its way, than a masterpiece. 





OF ALL BOOKSELLERS 





JOHN LANE CO. NEW YORK 














of the reorganization of the American Ambu- 
lance Field Service into the American Trans- 
port Service. 


AMERICA AT THE FRONT, by Fullerton L. 
Waldo. (E. P. Dutton & Co., $2.) Condenses 
into one volume a host of war stories told 
from a collective rather than an individual angle. 


WHAT Is THE GERMAN Nation Dytnc For? 
by Karl Ludwig Krause. (Boni & Liveright, 
$1.50.) A prophetic cry of national shame by 
a German who saw at the beginning of the 
war that Germany’s defeat was as essential to 
her own salvation as to the world. 


BEHIND THE WHEEL OF AN AMBULANCE, by 
Robert Whitney Imbrie. (Rober: M. McBride & 
Co., $1.50.) Personal experiences of the recent 
American Vice-Consul at Petrograd, when he 
served as ambulancier in France and in the 
Balkans. 


THE AMERICAN Spirit, by Brigg Kilburn 
Adams, (The Atlantic Monthly Press, $1.50.) 
Real letters reflecting the charm and sensitive- 
ness of the yourig aviator and making one feel 
what it must be like to fly. 


BrurmoreE Oswatp, by J. Thorne Smith, Jr. 
(Frederick A. Stokes Co., 75 cents.) Amusing 
diary of a hapless recruit at Pelham Bay Naval 
Training Station, similar to the ‘“‘Dere Mable” 
letters of the rookie. 


THE Doctor tN War, by Woods Hutchinson. 
(Houghton Mifflin Co., $2.50.) A vivid but non- 
technical account of the progress of medicine 
during the war and the care given to our 
wounded. Vigorous and cheering. 

SECRETARY BAKER AT THE FRONT, by Ralph A. 
Hayes. (Century Co., $1.) Account of our War 
Secretary's trip to England, France and Italy, 
written by his private secretary and illustrated 
with photographs. 

Tur Riot on THe Katser’s EscuTcHeon, by 
Newell Dwight Hillis. (Fleming H. Revell Co., 
$1.) An indictment of German intrigue and 
brutality, written by a pastor who has seen 
for himself the work of the Huns in France. 


Sotpien SILHOUETTES ON OuR Front. by Wil- 
liam L. Stidger. (Scribner's Sons, $1.25.) Per- 
sonal descriptions of a Y. M. C. A. worker’s 
experiences and impressions at the front. Writ- 
ten with graphic vigor and simplicity. 


THe ROMANCE OF THE Rep TRIANGLE. by Sir 
Arthur K. Yapp. (George H. Doran Co., $1.) 
Story of the organization of the red triangle 
and an account of its coming and achievement 
in No Man's Land and in the East 


FRAGMENTS FROM FRANCE, by Captain Bruce 
Bairnsfather. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 60 cents.) 
Part VI of the dramatic and humorous curtoons 
portraying the experiences of the boys at the 
front, and introducing for the first time, the 
Yankee and the Italian 


PusHine Water, by Eric P. Dawson. (John 
Lane Co., $1.) Life aboard a “‘Mory” and some 
of the experiences of the British Motor Boat 
eet, popularly known as the “Mosquito 

leet.” 


A Captive ON A GERMAN Ralper, by F. G. 
Trayes. (Robert M. McBride & Co., $1.25.) 
The author’s experiences after the steamship 
“Hitachi Maru,” on which he is sailing, is 
eaptured by the German raider, ‘‘Wolf” 


A Poet or THE Arr, by Jack Wright. (Hough- 
ten Mifflin Co., $1.50.) The letters home of an 
eighteen-year-old aviator; an Andover graduate 
who made the supreme sacrifice. 

Hospitat Heroes, by Elizabeth Walker Black. 
(Charles Seribner’s Sons, $1.35.) A tribute to 
the gay heroism of the French wounded by an 
American “nurse’s” aid in a front line hospital 
during the winter and spring of 1918. 


Education of the Child 


Grmr.s’ CLuBS—THFIR ORGANIZATION AND MAN- 
AGEMENT, by Helen J. Ferris. (E. P. Dutton & 
Co., $2.) Solid, practical advice on how to form 
girls’ clubs and get the best results from them. 
Miss Ferris writes from her own successful ex- 
perience. 


TEACHING THE CHILD PATRIOTISM, by Kate 
Upson Clark. (L. C. Page Co., $1.) Easy to 
read, informative, well presented. It carries the 
incidental lesson that it’s up to parents to teach 
by example as well as by direction. 


THe KINCDOM OF THE CHILD, by Alice Minnie 
Herts Heniger. (Dutton & Co., $1.50.) An in- 
teresting and authoritative description of chil- 
dren’s theaters as an educational force, with 
illustrations of their successful use. 


THE Ptay-WorkK Book, by Ann Macbeth. 
(Robert McBride & Co., $i. ) A helpful manual 
for mothers and teachers, giving illustrations 
and directions for making simple things for use 
and play. 

CHILDREN’S ws ecg tg 1918, by 
Corinne Bacon. (H. Wilson Co., 50 cents.) 
A list of 450 books ores ished chiefly between 
June 1, 1916, and January 1, 1918. A depend- 
able guide to the best reading for boys and girls. 


THe Seconp Line or Derense, by Margaret 
Slattery. (Revell’s, $1.) A stirring plea for the 
conservation of our boys and girls of today, who 
must not be sacrificed even to our front line 

lense. 


CuHItp WELFARE IN NortH CaroLina. (Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee, New York, $1.) 
A survey by the National Child Labor Commit- 
tee covering questions of dependency, delinquency. 
child-caring institutions, chi!d labor, ete. Condi- 
tions in North Carolina may well form a basis 
for codrdination and improvement in the various 
state laws relating to children. 





THE WORKMAN SPEAKS FOR HIMSELF 


(Continued from page 329) 


to that factory. These two facts are 
not the only new facts or _ circum- 
stances created by the shop committee 
movement, but is probable that they are 
the father and mother, so to speak, of most 
of the developments of this movement. Let 
us look at them further. 

Number one is newer in practise than it 
is in theory. Ways and means of translat- 
ing the theory into practise, said to number 
more than a hundred, are still in process of 
evolution. The active minds of leaders in 
industry, labor, and in government offices 
are studying and writing and rewriting this 
subject of industrial government. Whereas 
a year ago there were but a handful of 
men familiar with the shop committee idea 
and perhaps less than a dozen plans in 
operation, today there are scores, if not 
hundreds, 

Number two is the perilous fact, the fact 
upon which, if at all, the movement will 
split. “Many of the problems arising in a 
single factory should be settled by those 
whose daily work takes them to that fac- 
tory,” and by no one else. What does this 
mean? Self-determination, local self-govern- 
ment. All right and all to the good, “but,” 
declares organized labor, which is vitally 
interested at this point, “doesn’t this begin 
to look like the closed shop; doesn’t this 
begin to develop plant managers who will 
shut the door more quickly than before to 
the labor union official who wants to help 


straighten out a difference, or submit de- 
mands?” 

To a certain extent, yes. But the closed 
shop is a fact which will stand or fall as 
labor and capital are wise or unwise and 
work out their problems together instead 
of in dog-eat-deg manner. And it is also 
true that the shop committee theory will 
take away from some union officials some 
little business. But the great question is. 
does not the shop committee theory as it 
is being worked out in manufacturing cen- 
ters of the nation today, give to labor 
something which labor ought to have, whol- 
ly aside from the contentions pro and con 
trades union organization? Doesn’t it help 
to teach the value of orderly, reasonable 
action, and doesn’t it help to relieve the 
many petty tyrannies which grow up in 
the best managed plants between petty 
bosses and employees? Doesn’t it mark a 
distinct step in advance of the old-fash- 
ioned welfare work, paternalistic and ob- 
noxious to the employee? Doesn’t it, in 
short, afford means for taking up the slack. 
gathering up the loose ends which get in 
the way of both sides? Not a panacea, but 
a clearing away of unconsidered trifles— 
trifles which, uncleared away, might be 
fearfully dangerous to life and limb. 

This movement began in and as a result 
of the war. It seems to be adapted to re- 
construction and the period which we 
vaguely call “after the war.” I think that 
this means that it has come to stay. 
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WAS EVE A FEMINIST? 


(Continued from page 338) 
ly to keep them honorably employed. No 
man is a good father who is not also a good 
citizen. He may provide everything for his 
family and still vote against his wife and 
children. 

No woman can be a good mother 
who is not also a good citizen. She may 
accomplish every sacrifice and still be un- 
able to protect her children against condi- 
tions outside the home. 

They are bound to blunder, but they are 
determined to risk their own blunders, and 
this nation may as well let them out, other- 
wise there will be no Gardens of Eden left 
anywhere, 

We may use the forces of nature. We 
have done that until the earth, sky and sea 
are geared together in a myriad forms of 
power to accomplish our purposes. But you 
cannot: obstruct any force in nature with- 
out suffering disastrous consequences. 
Therefore the stupid effort to close up the 
women will prove ineffective and even more 
disastrous in the future than it has been 
in the past because they are no longer a 
merely -sentimental influence but a force 
strengthened by a rapidly developing in- 
telligence and a growing desperation to try 
Ive’s fate with Adam in the open, where 
the worst curse imposed was the blessing 
of being obliged to earn their bread by the 
sweat of their brows. 

The feminine brow in this country is 
much too dry. It is feverish. And the time 
has passed to send for the doctor. They 
have discovered that the doctor is another 
hoax, a nostrum, not a cure. 








WHY YOUR ALLOTMENT 
DOESN’T COME 


(Continued from page 337) 


War Risk problems abroad. Colonel Lind- 
sley was given free hand and responsibility. 
To a group of the ablest experts procur- 
able, now working with him, or giving their 
aid and codperation, he said, 
day : 

“I have a free hand. I’ve asked for the 
worst.’ I know the worst.” 

He added that it were a deplorable thing 
if the twenty odd billions of insurance 
policies written by the Bureau should in 
any way suffer. He promised that they 
should not suffer from inefficiency, or any- 
thing else, and then he went on: 


1 am endeavoring to bring in, as executives, 
the best talents in America. I can now say, as 
a result, that there is not a department of the 
bureau that is not very rapidly increasing its 
efficiency, and that in a reasonably short time 
there will not be any department of this bureau 
which is behind at all. 

Checks for every month’s allotment and 
allowance and insurance will go out after the 
first of the month, during the succeeding month 
until we can so perfect our machinery that 
they will go out, without fail, in the days imme- 
diately succeeding the first. 

_ Last month there were mailed out of the bu- 

eau 2,090,000 checks, which included all the pay- 
ments due for the month of December and some 

back months’ due. Some of these checks will not 
promptly be received because of incorrect ad- 
cress, but measures are being perfected so that 
: we addresses will be reduced to a mini- 

With the entrance of the bureau into its new 

irters with 400,000 feet of floor space, there 

| be, for the first time, proper opportunity for 
© contact between its departments and such 
peration and coérdination as has never ex- 

‘ed in it before. 

; Ww hen the bureau is housed entirely in its 
hew building, and normal conditions prevail, 
vere should: not only not be any just cause 
complaint from any one in the United States 
lative to any of its work, but it should be 

ne . —_ = = developed, during the 
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Now is the 
time for ev- 
ery Ameri- 
can to learn 
allthere isto 
know about 
his country— 
How the Gov- 
ernment at 
Washington 
works — The 
Wonderful 

ration of 
all the Creat 
Departments 
and Bureaus—etc., etc. 
The life and scenes of 
our National Capital, in- 
cluding every Historical, Executive, Administra- 
tive, Departmental, Artistic and Social Feature, 
are fully told about in the great, big, finely-bound 
710 page handsomely illustrated book entitled 


Our 


National Government 
By Mrs. General John A. Logan 


With 80 full page illustrations, including 
photographs of all the Presidents and 
reigning women of the White House. 
Every citizen, every soldier, every sailor, 
every man intending to become a citizen, 
every woman who desires te vote, should 
read this book. It will show you why, 
after the Great War, the Washington 
Government will be at the “Center of the 
World.” It includes sketches of the Pres- 
idents and the White House families fror 
Washington to Wilson, including many 
incidents in Roosevelt’s reign in the 
White House. A book you will read from 
cover to cover, 































Shipped to you FREE. Not a cent to 
pay until ycu see it—and examine it. And 
no obligation to buy unless you are fully 
satisfied with it. 


Cut out and send us this coupon 
now—today—while you think of it. 
Tomorrow will be yesterday before 
you realize it. 








FREE EXAMINATION REQUEST 





Send No F, P. DICKERSON Co. 

Money Dept. 26, Detroit, Mich. 
Please send me (Postpaid) for examination your 

770-page book “‘Our National Government.” If sat- 


isfactory I agree to send you $3 for it within 7 
days; otherwise to return it to you charges paid. 
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WHY I LIKE ARMY 
NURSING 


(Continued from page $32) 

the ward while the men sit up in bed to 
sing the wedding march. He can even dance, 
Almost any time he catches you from a re- 
fractory bottom sheet to do a round of Vir- 
ginia-reeling. He lures you onto the porch 
for a photograph, surrounded by every pa- 
tient who has heard the word and can pos- 
sibly manage to get himself into the cam- 
era’s eye. (They hold carnations and 
assume attitudes. The lens can’t possibly 
catch them all.) He leads bands on the 
sun-porch, rendering effectively 

“We don’t want the bacon, 

We don’t want the bacon, 

All we want is a piece of the Rhine.” 

Surely his legs aren’t so important, and 
that day will come when Fifth Avenue 
busses and millionaires’ motors shall stand 
at attention while Pritchley puts his arm 
around my waist and leads me in state and 
safety across the perilous way. 


November 30, 1918. 

Kelley on his back with legs full of 
Dakin tubes, is surprized at my astonish- 
ment when, at the bath this morning I find 
his arm a mass of scars. “But how many 
wounds did you have, Kelley?’ Some twen- 
ty-two. He used to be a miner, he tells me, 
and when it’s “Where do you come from, 
Kelley?’ the answer is unhesitating. “Ire- 
land.” I tried to be gentle with the scars 
and then he smiled. “They look like butter- 
flies,” he said. They do, of course, but— 
well, Masefield could have done no better. 


December 2, 1918. 

Heavens! Miss Weeks has come into her 
own. A great warning against unpopularity 
with patients has just been issued. The dan- 
gerous creatures in Ward 8 neatly injected 
an alluring chocolate candy with two CC 
pills and presented it with touching formal- 
ity to their head nurse. She, tho slightly 
startled by such an unwonted attention 
(she must guess that she is popularly voted 
the hospital crab), gratefully devoured it. 
The end is not yet. 

December 5, 1918. 

I doubt the old saying—You are as old 
as you feel. Certainly war veterans must 
have a comfortable feeling of maturity and 
full years. Yet behold, our veteran Johnson 
this morning again refused some clothes by 
an uncomprehending Receiving Ward, don- 
ning his campaign hat and tipping it cock- 
ily over one eye, pinning a red, red rose 
on an imagined lapel, irrespective of clay- 
colored pajamas, anemic bathrobe and wo- 
begone hospital slippers underneath. Be- 
hold him laying hold of a large cane and 
jauntily promenading the ward. Surely he 
is as old as he looks—which is some twelve 
years. 

And Allington wheeling himself off with 
a pile of Victrola records on his knees— 
he’d get us some good ones. This afternoon 
he returns with another pile, having suc- 
cessfully succeeded in trading away any- 
thing since “School Days” that our unlucky 
ward chanced to possess, and bringing in 
their place a lot that makes “Home, Sweet 
Home” appear a newborn babe. And so 
pleased with himself. I can’t remember ex- 
actly when the trading age comes on—isn’t 
it around fourteen? 

So all the rest of the day we have been 
exploring the musical taste of the ancients 
while the Sore-arms clog and the Sore-legs 
bounce up and down on the beds—down at 
the other end of the ward near the sun- 
porch—away from Hempel, who is always 
asleep, and Coleman, whose leg is bad to- 
day, and the new man with the tubercular 
spine. 
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The League of Nations 


Whether you favor a league or not 
you want to know what has been said, 
recently, for or against it. 

No one book, no one magazine, 
can give as comprehensive a view 
of the problems and difficulties 
incident to the formation of such 
a league as the Handbook, A 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 

Into its 350 pages, Miss Phelps has 
collected 70 of the most important 
speeches and writings which appeared 
in books, magazines and newspapers 
and has grouped them under the plan 
they advocate or condemn. The third 
edition (just off the press) includes the 
twenty-six articles of the proposed Con- 
stitution and President Wilson’s ex- 
planation of them. 

The Handbook, A LEAGUE 
OF NATIONS, is priced at $1.50 
so that every good American can 
own a copy. 


Other Titles in Handbook Series: 
Americanization,$1.50 Monroe Doctrine, $1.25 
Russia - - ~ 1.50 Prohibition - ~- 1.25 
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Aid To History 
Teaching 


By EDWIN E. SLOSSON, Ph.D. 


Literary Editor of The 
Independent 


Associate in the School of Jour- 
nalism, Columbia University 


This address, which was given before 
the History Section of the New York 
State Teachers’ Association at Rochester, 
November 23, 1915, has’ been ublished 
in pamphlet form and will be furnished 
free to teachers.—Write to The Inde- 
pendent, 119 West goth St., New York. 
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Why Some Foods Explode 
in the Stomach 


Hours Makes New Stomachs from Old 


And How 48 


MAN’S success in life depends 
more on the co-operation of his 
stomach than on any other fac- 
tor. Just as an “army moves 

on its stomach” so does the individual. 
Scientists tell us that 90% of all sick- 
ness is traceable to the digestive tract. 
Yet in a surprisingly large number of 
cases even chronic stomach trouble can 
be remedied in from 48 to 72 hours. 

Physical efficiency is the back-bone 
of mental efficiency. Unless our stom- 
achs are effectively performing their 
functions in the way Nature intended, 
we can’t be physically fit. And unless 
we’re physically fit, we can’t be thor- 
oughly successful. 

As Dr. Orison Swett Marden, the 
noted writer, says, “the brain gets an 
immense amount of credit which really 
should go to the stomach.” And it’s 
true—keep the digestive system in 
shape and brain vitality is assured. 

Of course, there are successful men 
who have weak digestions, but they 
are exceptions to the rule. They suc- 
ceeded in spite of their physical condi- 
tion. Ten times the success wov!d un- 
doubtedly be theirs if they had the 
backing of a strong physique and a 
perfect stomach. There are a thou- 
sand men who owe their success in life 
to a good digestion to every one who 
succeeded in spite of a poor digestion 
and the many ills it leads to. 

The cause of practically all stomach dis- 
orders—and remember, stomach disorders 
lead to 90% of all sickness—is wrong eat- 
ing. 

Food is the fuel of the human system, yet 
some of the combinations of food we put 
into our systems are as dangerous as dyna- 
mite, soggy wood and a little coal would be 
in a furnace—and just about as effective. 
Is it any wonder that the average life of 
man to-day is but 39 years—and that dis- 
eases of the stomach, liver, and kidneys 
have increased 103% during the past few 
years! 

The trouble is that no one has, until re- 

cently, given any study to the question of 
food and its relation to the human body. 
Very often one good harmless food when 
eaten in combination with other harmless 
foods creates a chemical reaction in the 
stomach and literally explodes, giving off 
dangerous toxics which enter the blood and 
slowly poison our entire system, sapping 
our vitality and depleting our efficiency. in 
the meantime. 

And yet, just as wrong food selections 
and combinations will destroy our health 
and efficiency, so will the right foods create 
and maintain bodily vigor and mental 
energy. And by right foods we do not mean 
freak foods—just good, every-day foods 
properly combined. In fact, to follow Cor- 
rective Eating it isn’t even necessary to 
upset your table. 

Not long ago I had a talk with Eugene 
Christian, the noted food scientist, and he 
told me some of his experiences in the 
treatment of disease through food. Inci- 


By R. S. THOMPSON 


dentally Eugene Christian has personally 
treated over 23,000 people for almost every 
non-organic ailment known, with almost 
unvaried success. An enviable record when 
one considers that people nearly always go 
to him after every other known method has 
failed. And the remarkable part of it all 
is that Eugene Christian’s methods often 
remedy chronic cases of stomach trouble in 
48 hours. 

One case which interested me greatly was 
that of a young business man whose effi- 
ciency had been practically wrecked 
through stomach acidity, fermentation and 
constipation, resulting in physical sluggish- 
ness which was naturally reflected in his 
ability to use his mind. He was twenty 
pounds under weight when he first went to 
see Christian and was so nervous he 
couldn’t sleep. Stomach and _ intestinal 
gases were so severe that they caused 
irregular heart action and often fits of 
great mental depression. As Christian de- 
scribes it, he was not 50 per cent efficient 
either mentally or physically. Yet in a few 
days, by following Christian’s suggestions 
as to food, his constipation had completely 
gone, although he had formerly been in the 
habit of taking large daily doses of a strong 
cathartic. In five weeks every abnormal 
symptom had disappeared—his weight hav- 
ing increased six pounds. In addition to 
this, he acquired a store of physical and 
mental energy so great in comparison with 
his former self as to almost belie the fact 
that it was the same man, 

Another instance of what proper food 
combinations can do was that of a man 
one hundred pounds overweight whose only 
other discomfort was rheumatism. This 
man’s greatest pleasure in life was eating. 
Though convinced of the necessity, he hesi- 
tated for months to go under treatment, be- 
lieving he would be denvrived of the pleas- 
ure of the table. He finally, however, de- 
cided to try it out. Not only did he begin 
losing weight at once, quickly regaining his 
normal figure, all signs of rheumatism dis- 
appearing, but he found the new diet far 
more delicious to the taste and afforded a 
much keener quality of enjoyment than his 
old method of eating, and he wrote Chris- 
tian a letter to that effect. 

But perhaps the most interesting case 
that Christian told me of was that of a 
multi-millionaire—a man 70 years old, who 
had been traveling with his doctor for sev- 
eral years in a search for health. He was 
extremely emaciated, had chronic consti- 
pation, lumbago, and ‘rheumatism. For 
over twenty years he had suffered from 
stomach and intestinal trouble which in 
reality was superaciduous secretions in the 
stomach. The first menus given him were 
designed to remove the causes of acidity, 
which was accomplished in about thirty 
days. And after this was done he seemed 
to undergo a complete rejuvenation. His 
eyesight, hearing, taste, and all of his men- 
tal faculties became keener and more dlert. 
He had had no organic trouble—but he was 
starving to death from malnutrition and 
decomposition—all caused by the wrong se- 
lection and combination of foods. After 
six months’ treatment this man was as 
_—_ and strong as he had ever been in his 
ife. 

These instances of the efficacy of right 
eating I have simply chosen at random 
from perhaps a dozen Eugene Christian 
told me of, every one of which was fully 
as interesting, and they applied to as many 
different ailments. Surely this man Chris- 
tian is doing a great work. 


I know of several instances where rich 
men and women have been so pleased with 
what he has done for them that they have 
sent him checks for $500 or $1,000 in ad- 
dition to the amount of the bill when pay- 
ing him. 

There have been so many inquiries from 
all parts of the United States from people 
seeking the benefit of Eugene Christian’s 
advice and whose cases he is unable to 
handle personally that he has written a 
course of little lessons which tell you ex- 
actly what to eat for health, strength and 
efficiency. This course is published by The 
Corrective Eating Society of New York. 

These lessons, there are 24 of them, con- 
tain actual menus for breakfast, luncheon, 
and dinner, curative as well as corrective, 
covering every condition of health and sick- 
ness from infancy ‘to old age and for all 
occupations, climates, and seasons, includ- 
ing special summer menus which enable you 
to withstand the heat and retain winter’s 
vigor. 

Reasons are given for every recommenda- 
tion based upon actual results secured in 
the author’s many years of practice. Tech- 
nical terms have been avoided—every point 
is explained so clearly that there can be no 
possible misunderstanding. 

With these lessons at ™ it is just as 
though you were in personal contact with 
the great food specialist, because every 
possible point is so thoroughly covered that 
you can scarcely think of a question which 
isn’t answered. You can start eating the 
very things that will produce the increased 
physical and mental energy you are seeking 
the day you receive the lessons and will 
find that you secure results with the first 
meal. And if you suffer from acid stom- 
ach it is quite likely that your trouble will 
successfully be overcome in from 48 to 72 
hours. 

If you would like to examine these 24 
Little Lessons in Corrective Eating, simvly 
write The Corrective Eating Society, Inc., 
Dept. 438, 443 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. It is not necessary to enclose any 
money with your request. Merely ask them 
to send the lessons on five days’ trial, with 
the understanding that you will either re- 
turn them within the time or remit $5.00, 
the small fee asked. 

The reason that the Society is willing to 
send the lessons on free examination with- 
out money in advance is because they want 
to remove every obstacle to putting this 
knowledge in the hands of the many inter- 
ested people as soon as possible, knowing 
full well that a test ef some of the menus 
in the lessons themselves is more convinc- 
ing than anything that can possibly be said 
about them, 


Please clip out and mail the following 
form instead of writing a letter, as this 
is a copy of the official blank adopted by 
the Society, and will be honored at once 





CORRECTIVE EATING SOCIETY, INC. 
Dept. 43, 443 Fourth Ave., New York City 


You may send me prenaid a copy of 
Corrective Eating in 24 Lessons. I will 
either remail them to you within five days 
after receipt or send you $5. 
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CATARRH 
& COLDS 


TREATMENT, 
AND 
PREVENTION 


Hay Fever — Coughs 
— Asthma — Chi!ls— 
Nasal Catarrh—Sore 
Throat, Etc. 


A Neglected Cold or Catarrh is 
the Open Door for Consumption. 


A word to the wise is sufficient, nip your Catarrh 
or Cold in time—do not on any account let it root 
itself in your lungs for it is well Inown that Con- 
sumption, Pneumonia, Asthma and Pulmonary dis- 
euse starts with a chill or ecatarrhal symptom. 

There are certain things necessary to to throw 
off a cold after it has been contracted, just as 
there is for the removal of catarrh; it is just 
that exact form of treatment you must theroughly 
understand to check the disease in its early stages. 

The methods Dr. Latson gives are those that any 
one can carry out; they are safe and sure, as he 
goes direct to build up the general system as well 
as treating the symptom. A cold, or more correctly 
speaking, a chill, requires immediate action. Patent 
medicires and drugs do no good. It is common sense 
and rational methods that are necessary, just the kind 
¢ treatment he tells you about, and how to carry 

out. 

Nasal Catarrh is inflammatory congestion of the 
mucous lining of the nose and throat, with dis- 
agreeable discharge. The evil of a ‘‘neglected cold” 
has many symptoms, cold hands and feet, low spirits, 
stuffed nose, raw sore throat, headache, pains all over 


the body, ete. 
IS INCIPTENT COLD—DO NOT NEG- 


CATARRH 
| COLDS AND 
| HAY FEVER 





































































































































































































THIS 
LECT IT. GET THIS BOOK AT ONCE. 


SHORT SYNOPSIS: 
Catarrh, Colds, Hay Fever, Etc. 


Many symptoms, one disease—The cause—t'orm of 
exeretions—-The kidneys and bowels—Focd and 
Health—-What is Catarrh?—Poison-laden blood— 
Waste matter seeking an evit—-The body’s retri- 
bution—The mechanics of self-protection—How the 
body can oust an intruder---Some causes of Catarrh 
—Exercise—Climatic changes—How to prevent Ca- 
tarrh—Food and Drink-—Care of  exerctions— 
Treatment of Catarrh—Forms of Catarrh—Loca 
measures—Food and Elimination—Diet—Clothing— 
What is ‘‘Cold’’?—-Where Colds are really caught 
-—Causes of colds—-Exposure and Colds—A series 
of Colds—What to do if you have a Cold—A 
breathing tubé—Symptoms of Hay Asthma—Causes 
of Hay Fever-—Treatment-—The ‘‘rational method’’ 
—Diet—Bathing—The mental state-——What a Cough 
Is—The Cause of a Cough —What a Cough does— 
Curing a Cough—What a Sneeze indicates—Why 
do we Sigh?—The need of oxygen—Clothine—Win- 
ter clothing—Woolen underclothing—External clothing 
—Foot _covering—Food and drink ir. Winter—Body 
heat—Winter and summer foods—The best food— 
Fresh air in winter—-Ventilation—-Breathing move- 
ments—Common winter ailments—All ailments pre- 
ventable—Colds—Sore Throat—Winter care of the 
Baby—Feeding it properly—Need of fresh air— 
Clothing—The Nursery. 
Catarrh sometimes 
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FLORIDA 


Buy a Commercial 
Grapefruit Grove 


AT 
LAKELAND HIGHLANDS 


A 10 acre grapefruit grove will providean income equivalent 
to 5% ON $50,000. The cost of a grove is only ONE- 
EIGHTH OF .HIS SUM. Our Company conservatively esti- 
mates the net profits on a basis of only $5 PER TREE or $240 
PER AORE, which is only one-fourth of the maximum re- 
turns on good groves. Even §5 per tree will NET 40% on 
the investment. The income on a grapefruit grove begins 
after the filth year. 
f Our illustrated booklet answers all questions. 
copy and read it. 


















































Write for a 
Then, if you are in a position to finance 
a grove, visit the property and spend a week at the Country 
Club as our guest. 


W. L HALLAM & CO., 225 Sth Ave., N. Y. 









































THE BATTLE THAT NEVER WAS FOUGHT 


(Continued from page 331) 


slaughter of these unhappy islanders, to say 
nothing of the insolent demeanor toward Brit- 
ish and American citizens, incited as we now 
know these things were by the disgraceful com- 
p.icity of the English Government in the Ger- 
mans’ high-handed doings, have produced an in- 
dignant sense that has dealt a sharp blow to 
our feelings of loyalty and affection to the 
British Government. 

On the other hand, the open-spirited conduct 
of the United States has stood out in startling 
contrast and we venture to assert that the ac- 
tion of that power in compelling Germany to 
let go her grip on Samoa has excited a feeling 
of enthusiastic admiration for the great republic, 
warmer and more pronounced than has ever 
existed among us before. The incident seemed to 
many like the abrogation by Engand of her 
leadership of Anglo-Saxon civilization in these 
seas and handing over the right to the kindred 
nation of the United States. - 


When a protest was raised in Parlia- 
ment over the acquiescence of England in 
German expansion in the Pacific, Decem- 


‘| ber 17, 1888, Sir J. Ferguson replied: “We 


ought not to view with jealousy the advent 
of the civilized powers to colonies ad a ent 
to our own.” Again in 1896 Secretary 
Olney tried to get England to join the 
United States against Germany, but Lord 
Salisbury refused. The position of Presi- 
dent of the Municipal Council at Apia, the 
real ruler of the islands, had been three 
times in succession held by a German. 
Olney offered to support any Englishman 
whom the British Government might nom- 
inate for that office, but Salisbury an- 
swered that Great Britain would support 
the German nomination. “Blood is thinner 
than water,” said the American papers. 

It is important to recall this bit of his- 
tory just now for two reasons. First, it dis- 
proves the German charge that Great 
Britain had always thwarted Germany’s 
expansion. On the contrary 
Government was then so favorable to the 
imperialistic policy of Germany as to 
alienate both Americans and Australasians. 
Second, it is well to remind the Australa- 
sians, who are now disappointed at not be- 
ing able to secure absolute annexation of 
all the German colonies from the Paris 
Conference, that it was the United States 
and not the mother country that checked 
German expansion in the Pacific. 

Such was the situation in the spring of 
1889 when the shot that was heard round 
the world was not fired. In Apia harbor 
three German warships, the “Eber,” the 
“Adler” and the “Olga” were arrayed 
against three American warships, the 
“Nipsic,” the “Vandalia” and the “Tren- 
ton,” and the British warship “Calliope” 
lay between. But the anticipated conflict 
never took place, for there interposed one 
of those natural catastrophes that our legal 
documents inheriting their phraseology 
from an age of faith still call “an act of 
God.” A South Sea hurricane sprang up 
and swept into the bottle-mouth of the bay, 
casting the shipping upon the coral reefs. 
It was worse than the fictitious battle. In- 
stead of one vessel, all were wrecked save 
one. The “Calliope” alone forced its way 
in the teeth of the storm out of the har- 
bor to open sea and safety. As the British 
ship passed—almost within reach of the 
wrecked “Trenton”—the American marines 
gathered on her poop and cheered the Brit- 
ish flag. 

But I must not attempt to describe this 
dramatic episode of our history since it 
has been done by no less a master of the 
pen than Tusitala, Teller of Tales. Robert 
Louis Stevenson’s “Footnote to History” 
should be on the required readings of our 
schools both as a model of descriptive prose 
and also because the events of these “Eight 
Years of Trouble in Samoa” had greater 
historic importance than the modest title 
would imply. Perhaps Stevenson suspected 





the British 


this, as we may surmise from the closing 
paragraph of his thrilling chapter on “The 
Hurricane” : 

Kane returned to Apia on the 19th, to find 
the ‘‘Calliope”’ the sole survivor of thirteen sail. 
He thanked his men, and in particular the 
engineers, in a speech of unusual feeling and 
beauty, of which one who was present remarked 
to another, as they left the ship, ““This has been 
a means of grace.”” Nor did he forget to thank 
and compliment the admiral; and I cannot deny 
myself the pleasure of transcribing from Kim- 
berley’s reply some generous and engaging 
words. “My dear captain,” he wrote, “vour kind 
note received. You went out splendidly, and 
we all felt from our hearts for you, and our 
cheers came with sincerity and admiration for 
the able manner in which you handled your 
ship. We could not have been g'adder if it had 
been one of our ships, for in a time like that 
I can say truly with old Admiral Josiah Tatnall, 
‘that b'ood is thicker than water.’ ” 

Thus, in what seemed the very article of war, 
and within the duration of a single day, the 
sword-arm of each of the two angry powers 
was broken; their formidable ships reduced to 
junk; their disciplined hundreds to a horde of 
castaways, fed with difficulty, and the fear of 
whose misconduct marred the sleep of their 
commanders. Both paused aghast; both had 
time to recognize that not the whole Samoan 
Archipe'ago was worth the loss in men and 
costly ships already suffered. The so-called hur- 
ricane of March 16th made thus a marking 
epoch in wor'd-history; directly, and at once, 
it brought about the congress and treaty of Ber- 
lin; indirectly, and by a process still continuing, 
it founded the modern navy of the States. Com- 
ing years and other historians will declare the 
influence of that. 


The storm that swept into Apia harbor 
on March 16, 1889, cooled’ the blood of 
Americans and Germans below the fighting 
point. They caught a glimpse of what war 
might be and shrank back abashed. Of the 
crew of the “Vandalia” forty-three were 
lost. Of the eighty men on the “Eber” only 
four were saved. But the men on the snot 
did not realize that the war was over. Ad- 
miral Kimberley collected his shipwrecked 
men and marched them along the beach 
while the band played “Hail Columbia” in 
defiance of the shipwrecked Germans. The 
Samoans plunged into the surf to rescue 
their enemies and proudly refused the ex- 
travagant reward of $3 apiece that the 
German commander offered for each Ger- 
man saved. 

As an attempt at peaceable settlement 
of the question a condominium or joint rule 
of the three powers was established over 
Samoa, but this did not work to the satis- 
faction of anybody. In 1894, Premier Sed- 
don of New. Zealand proposed that the isl- 
ands be placed under the administration of 
New Zealand. This caused great excitement 
in Germany but the British Government re- 
fused to support this demand and even went 
so far as to deny in Parliament that New 
Zealand had any such desire. In- 1899 the 
old feuds broke out again. A faction of na- 
tives were supplied with German arms and 
the British “Porpoise” and the American 
“Philadelphia” joined in a bombardment 
of Apia. The German residents claimed 
$450,000 damages. The question was re- 
ferred to for arbitration to the King of 
Sweden and he decided in favor of the 
Germans. 

In the Reichstag, Dr. Lehr, secretary of 
the Pan-German League, called for war 
against England and America, but Chan- 
cellor von Biilow replied: 


The Germans agree in thinking that it would 
be in the highest degree criminal to allow war 
to break out between three great civilized and 
Christian nations on account of a group of 
islands in the distant South Seas inhabited by 
30,000 savages among whom reside scarcely 500 
Europeans and with a total trade of hardly 
3,000,000 marks. 

So an amicable partition was decided 
upon by the three powers in 1899. The 
dividing line was drawn along the 171° 
of longitude. The islands east of it were 
given to the United States. The island west 
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of it to Germany. England got compensa- 
tion in the renunciation by Germany of 
her claims to Tonga, Savage and Solomon 
islands. At the same time the British Gov- 
ernment agreed to a revision of the Clay- 
ton-Bulwer treaty regardless of the objec- 
tions of Canada. This made it possible for 
the United States to construct the Panama 
Canal. 

New Zealand will doubtless get from the 
League of Nations what she asked for in 
vain in 1894, a mandate for the adminis- 
tration of the Samoan Islands formerly 
held by Germany. The rule of the New 
Zealanders over Rarotonga has been be- 
nign and certainly we would prefer them 
as neighbors to the Germans. On the morn- 
ing of August 30, 1914, the Germans at 
Apia were surprized at the apparition of 
three British cruisers with two troopships 
loaded with New Zealanders. They very 
sensibly surrendered without a_struggie. 
The German ensign was lowered and the 
Union Jack hoisted in its place. Vailima, 
Stevenson’s home, is now a British Gov- 
ernment house, and over his grave on 
Mount Vaea there floats the flag under 
which he was born. “Coming years and 
other historians,” said R. L. S., “will de- 
clare the influence of that” development of 
American sea-power and recognition by 
England and America of a common aim and 
a common enemy which sprang from their 
coéperation in the Pacific. The historian 
who writes the appendix to his “footnote” 
will tell how ten years later in Manila Bay 
as formerly in Apia Harbor a German and 
an American fleet were stripped for action 
and again a British warship lay between— 
with no doubt as to which side it would take 
in case’ of a conflict. Then he will tell how 
in 1917 the British and American joined in 
the protection of the Atlantic against Ger- 
man submarines. 


Pebbles 


Wife—Really, John, I think you are one 
of the worst-drest men in town. 

Hubby—And you, my dear, are one of 
the best-drest women, which accounts for 
it.—Boston Transcript. 


“Pa, what is phonetic spelling?” 

“It’s a way of spelling that I often gut 
whipped for when I was your age.”— 
Pearson’s Weekly. 


“All things work and move.” 
Let us then be up and going 
Everywhere we can, and thus 
Keep our creditors from knowing 
Where to lay their hands on us. 
—New York Evening Sun. 


A woman doctor was calling on a young 
sister, recently married, who was in dis- 
tress. In response to the doctor’s inquiry 
the newlywed said: 

“I cooked a meal for the first time yes- 
terday, and I made an awful mess of it.” 

“Never mind, dearie, said the doctor, 
cheerfully; “it’s nothing to worry about. I 
lost my first patient.”—Life. 


The old sea captain in brass buttons sat 
smoking comfortably by his fireside, when 
Jack. his sailor son, burst in upon him. 

“Weather too rough,” explained the son, 
“so we've put in for a day.” 

“Too rough!” exclaimed Mr. Tar, with 
visions of his own days on the briny. “Why, 
sir, I was once sailing around the Cane 
when a storm came on and it blew down 
the mainmast and the mizzenmast was 
swept away, but we didn’t even think of 
putting in!” 

“Well, you see,” explained the son, “this 
storm was so bad it blew the anchors off 
the captain’s buttons, took the paint off 
the ship’s bow and ea 

“Stop!” cried the old man. “You do me 
credit, Jack—you do me credit !”—Mil- 
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THE NEW WAY IN 


SHORTHAND and TYPEWRITING 


is a fascinating, easily-learned course for those seek- 
ing the quickest, surest way to success. Don't waste 
months of ‘wearisome study and money on older 
methods—learn the New Way. 


+ . 
The New Way’s Reputation 
During the past seventeen years, we have graduated thou- 
sands of students, wno now command splendid salaries. 
We guarantee, that it at the completion of the Course, a 
student is dissatisfied, he will get a full refund. 


1 oO LESSONS IN 20 IN SHORT- 
TYPEWRITING HAND 

ONLY A SMALL TUITION FEE, PAYABLE A LITTLE AT A TIME 

Big Free Offer Everyone enrolling is given, free 


of charge, ten books on Business 
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for booklet describing our NEW WAY Cour e. 
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Cultivate your mind. Develop 
your literary gifts. Master the 
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Courses in Short-Story Writ- 

ing, Versification, Journalism, 

= Play Writing, Photoplay 

. Writing, etc., taught person- 

Dr. Esenwein ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 
a staff of literary experts. Constructive criticism. 


1 Frank, honest, helpful advice. Rea/ teaching. 


One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
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calls it. Another pupil received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. Another, a busy wife 
and mother, is averaging over $75 a. week from 


photoplay writing alone. 
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HOTEL TULLER 


FIREPROOF DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
$1.50 and Up 


Center of Business on Grand Circus 
Park 











1850 THE 1919 


UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


in the City of New York issues Guaranteed Contracts 


JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., President 
Finance COMMITTEE 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY 
Pres. Title Guarantee and Trust Co. 


WILLIAM H. PORTER, Banker 
EDWARD TOWNSEND 
Pres. Importers and Traders Nat, Bank 


Good men, whether experienced in life in- 
surance or not, may make direct contracts 
with this Company for a limited territory if 
desired, and secure for themselves, in addi- 
tion to first year’s commission, a renewal in- 
terest insuring an income for the future. Ad- 
dress the Company at its Home Office, No. 
277 Broadway, New York City. 




















DIVIDENDS 


American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company 


Convertible Four Per Cent. Gold Bonds. 
Coupons from these bonds, payable by their 
terms on March 1, 1919, at the office or agency 
of the Company in New York or in Boston, will 
be paid in New York by Bankers Trust Com- 
pany, 16 Wall Strect. 
G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 


American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company 


Convertible Four and One-Half Per Cent. Gold 
Bonds. 


Coupons from these bonds, payable by their 
terms on March 1, 1919, at the office or agency 
of the Company in New York or in Boston, will 
be paid in New York by Bankers Trust Com- 
pany, 16 Wall Street. G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE CoO, 
New York, February 18, 1919. 


Dividend 93, 


A regular quarterly dividend of 21% per cent. 
on the capital stock of Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company will be paid on March 31, 1919, to the 
stockholders of record as they appear at the 
close of business on March 5, 1919. The Trans- 
fer Rooks will not be closed, 


JOS. T. MACKEY, Treasurer. 











INSURANCE 


Service of The Independent 


A constantly increasing number 
of readers are securing valuable 
information through the Insur- 
ance Service Dcpartment conduct- 
ed by W. E. Underwood, Director. 
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ENGLISH: LITERATURE AND 
COMPOSITION 
BY FREDERICK HOUK LAW, PH.D. 


HEAD OF THE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT, STUYVESANT 
HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY 


1. Was Eve a Feminist? By Corra Harris. 
. What is the real subject of the article? 
Express the principal thought of the arti- 
cle in a single sentence. 

What is the advantage of centering the 

article around the character of Eve? 

How may you take advantage of this method 

when you write a composition? 

If you have read Ruskin’s “Sesame and 

Lilies” tell how the thought of the article 

is related to the thought of Ruskin’s essay 

called “Lilies.” 

6. In “The Princess” Tennyson presents a 
poetic discussion of feminism. How is the 
thought of the article related to the thought 
of “The Princess’? 

7. Write a paragraph concerning school work, 
basing your paragraph on the following 
sentence: “You cannot thrust knowledge 
nor ambition upon man.” 

8. Write a clear paragraph of exposition based 
on the following sentence: ‘The first woman 
was the first exponent of higher education.” 

9. Prove the following: “Love is the great 
miracle which is the beginning and end 
and purpose of all things.” 

10. Prove that the following sentence is true: 
“Nations are the mediums thru which love 
works to accomplish righteousness.” 

11. Show that the choice of the word “love” in- 
stead of the word “hate” is correct in the 
following sentence: “Love is the invincible 
destroyer of everything that ought not to 
last.” 

12. Give a talk contrasting the position of 
woman today and the position of woman in 
any previous century. 

18. Write an original story to prove, or to dis- 
prove, the following: “No woman can be 
a good mother who is not a good citizen.’ 

14. Write a dialog that might appropriately ac- 
company the picture of Mrs. Harris and 
Mrs. Felton. 


il. The Battle That Never Was Fought. 
By Edwin E. Slosson. 

1. Write a single paragraph showing what 
conclusions concerning the former German 
Government may be drawn from the article. 

2. Write a paragraph, based on the article, 
emphasizing the patriotic spirit of Ameri- 
can leaders. 

8. Contrast the American navy of today and 
the American navy of 1889. 

4. Write the story of Captain Leary in 
vivid, dramatic form, as if it were part of 
a play. 

5. Imagine that you were a newspaper repre- 
sentative, present at the time of the great 
hurricane in 1889. Write a thrilling account 
of the events that took place, making the 
hurricane a climax, and “an act of God.” 

6. Read Tennyson’s “The Revenge.” Show in 
what way the coming of the storm that de- 
stroved the Armada and the coming of the 
hurricane at Samoa were strangely alike. 

7. Read aloud the quotation from Stevenson. 
Explain its meaning. 

8. Tell the story of Robert Louis Stevenson's 
life in the South Seas. 

9. Give a talk in which you show that the 
events that took place in Samoa in 1889 
led directly to the recent defeat of Germany. 


il. Why 1 Like Army Nursing. By Kath- 
arine Tighe. 

1. What principles of letter writing are illus- 
trated by the selections? 

2. Write one or two paragraphs of an original 
letter. Try to give your paragraphs some- 
thing of the personality and humor shown 
in the selections. 

3. Explain the reference to Masefield in the 
letter dated November 30. 


1V. The Workman Soeaks for Himself. By 
Willlam Leavitt Stoddard. 

1. Write a paragraph of exposition on “The 
Shop Committee System.” 

2. Present a series of arguments for, or 
against, the system. 

V. The Story of the Week. 

1. Give an oral account of the recent work 

of the Peace Congress. 

Summarize present conditions thruout Ger- 

many. 
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3. Write a narrative account of President Wil- 
son’s movements during the past few weeks. 
4. Give a tak explaining the events of the 


week that seem to you most important 





HISTORY, CIVICS AND 
ECONOMICS 
BY ARTHUR M. WOLFSON, PH.D. 


PRINCIPAL OF THE HIGH SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, 
NEW YORK CITY 


1. The President and the Peopie—“‘!I Have 
Come Back to Report Progress,” ‘“‘The 
Americar War Aims,” “The President’s 
Homecoming,’’ “President Wilson Ex- 
plains the League.’’ 

1. In his Boston address, the President said, 
ws every interest seeks out first of all 

. the representatives of the United 
States.” How does he explain this fact? 

2. Why in the judgment of the President is it 
true that “America is the hope of the 
world” ? 

8. Quote passages from the address which in- 
dicate that the President had Senators 


Borah, Reed and Poindexter in mind when 


he was speaking. 

4. In your opinion who is interpreting the 
will of the people best: the President or his 
opponents ? 

5. What were the chief objections raised to 
the League of Nations at the President's 
conference? How did he answer these ob- 
jections ? 

11. Military Problems Past and Present— 

“Why Your Allotment Doesn’t Come,’ 

“Why | Like Army Nursing.”’ 

What historical significance has each of 

these articles? Which one is more personal 

to you? 

2. Give in brief outline the purposes and ac- 
complishments of the War Risk Bureau. If 
your family has had any dealings with the 
Bureau describe the action which it took in 
the case. 

8. What impressions do you bring away from 
the article by Katharine Tighe? 


lll. The Struggle for the Pacific Islands— 
“The Battle That Never Was Fought.” 

1. What was Mr. Slosson’s purpose in writing 
this article? Quote extracts which prove 
that you are right. 

2. “It was Cleveland’s policy to restrict the 
United States to her continental confines.’ 
Upon what historical grounds did Cleveland 
base his policy? Why did his policy fail? 

8. What was Great Britain’s attitude toward 
the controversy over the Samoan Is'ands? 
How is this attitude to be explained? 


IV. Industrial Democracy—‘‘Industrial De- 
mocracy,” “The Workman Speaks -for 
Himself.” 

1. Quote parallel passages from the editorial 

and from Mr Stoddard’s article which show 

that both writers have a common belief. 

What is the difference between the “shop 

committee system” in this country and Eng- 

land and the workingmen’s soviets in Rus- 
sia? 

Describe the working of the shop commit- 


— 


tee in the Lynn plant of the General Elec- ° 


tric Company. How would the same problem 
be settled in Moscow or Petrograd? 

4. How does the new system differ from the 
older system of collective bargaining as 
carried on by the labor unions? Which is 
the more satisfactory system? 


V. The Peace Congress—‘Progress of the 
Peace Congress,” “The Question of 
Reparation,” “Organization of Poland,’”’ 
“Ukrainian Disturbances.” 

1. What are the chief questions which are 
still under consideration by the various com- 
missions of the Peace Conference? 

2. What are the measures which will proba- 
bly be recommended by the commission on 
reparation, the commission on boundaries ? 

3. What are the Polish questions which still 
remain to be settled? the questions concern- 
ing the Near East? 

4. What has become of the conference which 

was to have been held on Princes’ Island 

on February 15? 

Why does the Supreme Council desire to 

“accelerate as much as possible the labors 

of the Conference”? 


Vi. Unrest in Germany—“Civil War in 
Bavaria,” “Other Troubles in Ger- 
many.” “Seeking Relief for Germany.” 
What was the underlying cause of the at- 
tack on Kurt Eisner and his associates? 

What has been the result? 

2. What is the cause of the unrest in other 
parts of Germany? How is the central gov- 
ernment dealing with this unrest? 

3. Explain the statement: “The disturbances 

in Germany have given new emphasis to 

the plea for a raising of the blockade,” etc. 
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